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SOLID SPORTS BALLS 


“CLIFF ||| sates 
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TO-DAY! 
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been used in many 


@ FIVES Cup Finals and FOR SCHOOL 
Representative 
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HIGH CLASS TECHNICAL TOOLS, MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
AS SUPPLIED TO TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


May we please quote for your requirements? 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OR COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 
NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 
TOOLS AND MACHINERY NOW 


READY AND AVAILABLE TO 
HEADMASTERS & INSTRUCTORS 


Please send for your copy now 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD., 341-345 OLD ST., LONDON, E.C.1 SHOREDITCH 8301 (Ten lines) 
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TELEVISION FOR SCHOOLS 


Past present and... 


Television Programmes for Schools were inaugurated by Associated-Rediffusion in May 1957. 
Since then 400 programmes have been broadcast, and the audience has grown from 80 schools 
to nearly 700. 

Subjects covered so far include General Science, Mathematics, English Literature, Geography, 
Social Studies, Visual Arts, and Music. Although presented mainly for children within the 11-16 
age group, programmes are also used by primary schools, grammar schools, and independent 
schools. It is hoped soon to widen our aims to include these other audiences specifically. 

The aim behind the presentation of any programme for schools is to stimulate the child’s 
imagination by bringing into the classroom the real-life background and application of a subject, 
if possible in ways that the teacher alone cannot easily achieve. 

The help of our Educational Advisory Council and the support of teachers, who send in many 
constructive comments and criticisms ensures, for the production of television programmes for 
schools, a most satisfactory co-operation between this company and the teaching profession. 


. . . and for the future. 


Schools Television Programmes for the Spring Term will 
contain several features of special interest : 
Matter In Use 


This series continues the year’s work in General Science. Its main purpose is to catch the pupils’ 
interest and subsequently guide their thinking along scientific lines. 


Maps and Men 


Introduced by an experienced Antarctic Explorer, this series brings maps to life. It will show 
how maps are used in many activities from flying to town planning. 


Twelfth Night 


A series of 9 programmes producing Shakespeare's play in costume, and examining its Eliza- 
bethan background, imagery and interplay of character. This follows the success of last year’s 
production of Macbeth. 


The Open Window—an Anthology for Television 


An entirely new conception in programmes for schools. Television's remarkable power for 
stimulating enthusiasm will be exploited to encourage children to express themselves. 


SPRING TERM 1959 
Nine weeks from Monday, I9 January to Friday, 20 March 


Mondays Matter in Use General Science Age-range 13-15 
Tuesdays and Thursdays Maps and Men Geography Age-range 13-15 
Wednesdays Twelfth Night English Literature Age-range 12-16 
Fridays The Open Window An Anthology for Television Age-range 11-16 


Transmission Times: 2.43 to 3.10. Each programme repeated daily from 3.23 to 3.50 p.m. 


Full details are available from The Schools Liaison Officer, Associated-Rediffusion 
Ltd. Television House, London, W.C.2. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


These programmes are also available in the areas served by: a.T.v. (Midlands), 
s.7.v. (Scotland), T.w.w. (S. Wales and the West of England), Southern 
Television, and T.1T.T. (North East). 
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The choice of 
champions 








Ge 


Umbro sportswear has long been known as the sportswear that’s ‘the 





choice of champions’. Looking into next season’s styles you’ll easily 
recognise the features that make it so deservedly popular with the 
people in the know in every sphere of sport. It’s designed by experts; 
Matt Busby designs our football wear, Teddy Tinling, our tennis 
wear. It’s made in fine fabrics; all Umbro garments are made in 
materials of the finest quality and the special ‘Rigmel’ shrinking 
process is used. It’s perfectly finished; the latest machinery and individ- 
ual inspection ensure that every Umbro garment is made as 


strongly, as inexpensively and as speedily as possible. That’s why you 





can rely on Umbro for value. Delivery of stock is exceptionally speedy, 


in the majority of cases standard orders from the catalogue can be met 





by return post. Umbro sportswear is the choice of champions. 


HUMPHREYS BROS LTD 


UMBRO WORKS: WILMSLOW: CHESHIRE 
Telephone: Wilmslow 223/4/5/6. Telegrams: Wilmslow 2234 * Also at Macclesfield and Stockport 
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LOW-VOLTAGE 
POWER UNIT 


This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
in secondary schools and provides an effi- 
cient source of low voltage A.C./D.C. power 
for experimental purposes in science labora- 
tories. The front panel is hinged to expose 
the wiring and component parts for teaching, 
and the interlocking isolation switch renders 
the unit ‘ dead ’ and quite safe to handle. 
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A full technical specification 


7 
he unit has been pro- will be sent on request 


duced to the require- 
ments of the London 9. 
County Council Educa- Ji 
tion Committee and is 














already in use in a large 
number of schools 
throughout the country 
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Dishwashing at Tetley Hall 


Tastefully consistent with its modern 
surroundings in the new building at 


this Women’s Hall of Residence of 


the University of Leeds, is the Dawson 
automatic ‘AA’ Dishwasher installed 
there. 


Daws O72 wros. 7D.. GOMERSAL, NEAR LEEDS 





Safe, hygienic and, reliable the ‘AA’ 
turns dishwashing from a chore into a 
pleasure. 

The ‘AA’ is one of a range of com- 
mercial dishwashers which handle from 
75 to 1,000 meals per hour. 


Telephone: CLECKHEATON 3422/6 


London Works, 406, Roding Lane South, Woodford Green, Essex. 


Telephone : 


Wanstead 7777. 


kind permission of 
University of Leeds 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF EDUCATION. 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


Jubilee of the School Health Service 


Changing Pattern of Illnesses 


The School Health Service is fifty years old. In the | 
half-century of its existence there have been remarkable 
changes in the health of schoolchildren, and in the 
pattern of illnesses affecting them. 

30th boys and girls to-day are taller and heavier, 
better clad, better shod and cleaner. They reach 
physical maturity earlier and may expect to live twenty 
years longer. In sharp contrast to the conditions of 
malnutrition found only too commonly fifty years ago, 
medical attention is now being drawn towards an 
increasing number of children who are too fat. 

The annual report of the Chief Medical Officer 
(H.M.S.O. 10s, 6d.) presents these facts and discloses 
among other vital statistics that the killing and crippling 
diseases prevalent at the turn of the century—tuber- 
culosis, rickets and rheumatism—have been practically 
eliminated. 

‘It is little short of miraculous,’’ says the report, 
‘that in the brief space of two generations many of the 
diseases which destroyed and crippled children have 
passed, or appear to be on the point of passing, into 
epidemiological history.’’ The remaining causes of 
crippling and other forms of handicap are now mainly 
congenital or hereditary in o1igin. 

Accidents still kill twice as many children as die from 
disease, and road accidents specifically are responsible 
for half the deaths recorded. Boys are more liable to 
death on the road than girls; leaving school in the 
afternoon is one of the most risky periods of the day 
due, says the report, to “‘ exuberance ’’ at this time. 

Disappointment is expressed at having to record that 
nearly 250,000 children were tound to have verminous 
heads in 1957. This is about 4 per cent. of the total 
school population. ‘‘ This condition is preventable and 
there is seldom any excuse for it,’’ says the report. 
“It is essentially a family problem, children being 
infested and re-infested by adults.”’ 

The current question of smoking and its relation to 
lung cancer provides “‘ a striking example of the need for 
boys and girls while still at school to be taught something | 


” 





about healthy living—by example, perhaps, more than 
by precept. In spite of all that has been said and 
written about the close connection between the two, 
many children still smoke cigarettes.’ A recent inquiry 
carried out at a mixed secondary modern school in the 
Isle of Wight disclosed that about a third of the boys 
and 15 per cent. of the girls were ‘‘ regular ’’ smokers. 
The report notes that as long ago as 1904 the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration 
reported that the habit of cigarette smoking among boys 
‘ was a growing one and its consequences are extremely 
deleterious.” 

The incidence of dental decay has increased in the 
past few years among schoolchildren, and is due 
“probably to the greater amount of sweets and con- 
fectionery eaten since the end of sweet rationing.”’ 
Fluoridation of water supplies probably offers the best 
hope of reducing this incidence, ‘‘ but large scale 
benefits from this measure can hardly be expected for 
several years.’ 

One consequence of the changing pattern of ill health 
in childhood is that school health service staffs now 
devote more attention to children who are emotionally 
disturbed, or who suffer from some handicap which 
threatens to have a retarding effect on school progress 
from a psychological cause. 

There is the ‘‘challenge’’ of the delinquent 
schoolchild ‘‘ which cannot be ignored by the school 
health service.’’ The number of children charged before 
the Juvenile Courts has risen from 13,000 in 1913 to 
38,000 in 1956. It is right, says the report, that the 
school health service should concern itself with the 
problem and co-operate with the other agencies involved. 
But the work requires ‘“‘ an understanding heart as well 
as an informed mind, and is time-consuming.”’ 

In general, the service must adapt itself to the 
changing circumstances of the times: ‘“‘It must 
become more selective in its aims, giving more time to 
the problems and difficulties of individual children in 
school.’”” In 1957 more than six and a half million 
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children attending about 30,000 maintained and assisted 
schools were covered by the service. Over two million 
have a periodical inspection during the year. 


Start of the Service. 

lhe School Health Service officially came into being 
in 1908, though the first school medical officer had, been 
appointed—by the London School Board—as far back 
as 1890. By 1905. school medical officers had been 
appointed in eighty-five local education authority areas. 
The first full-time school dentist was appointed in 
Cambridge in 1907; the first school clinic opened in 
3radford the next year. The cost of the School Health 
Service in Bradford in 1908 was £1,912; in 1957 it 
amounted to £54,510. 

The first school in Britain for handicapped children 
was a school for the deaf opened in Edinburgh in 1760 ; 
this was followed in 1790 by a school for blind children 
in Liverpool. When the School Health Service started 
there were already 17,000 handicapped children in 300 
special schools ; in 1957 there were over 60,000 in 772 
special schools. 

The greate1 emphasis on preventive work in childhood 
is reflected in the notable increase in the number of child 
guidance clinics, mainly a twentieth century develop- 
ment. Just before the war only 22 were operating ; 
now there are 340, some two-thirds provided by local 
education authorities and the remainder by Regional 
Hospital Boards and teaching hospitals. 

Foot clinics for children, of which there are now 
seventy-eight in existence, also run by authorities, are 








Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 
concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
all weathers. The Blocks remain firmly in position 
on the ground under their own weight and when 
let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 
when not in use. Full details sent on request. 


BICYCLE PARKING 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel. CHA 9541 











another comparatively recent development. On inspection 
many children have foot defects including warts, corns, 
callouses and abnormal nail growths. A large proportion 
of children examined are found to have badly fitting 
shoes. 

Well over 100,000 children are treated every year for 
postural and other defects of the bones. Unsuitable 
chairs in the classroom may have an adverse effect on 
children’s posture. A large number of schools are now 
equipped with modern desks or tables, made to British 
Standard specification, but in many schools the turniture 
is out of date. 

Despite the magnitude of the school building 
programme, many unsatisfactory schools remain. There 
are schools where classrooms are ‘‘ small, dark and 
ill-ventilated,’’ where playgrounds are too small, 
cloakrooms are inadequate and there is a lack of drying 
facilities ; many schools are still without water closets. 
‘Health education must be a thankless task in such 
schools—if indeed it is ever attempted,’’ comments the 
report. 

In 1914 tuberculosis crippled more children than any 
other disease. To-day, cerebral palsy and poliomyelitis 
head the list. The report refers to the ‘‘ curious course,”’ 
followed by poliomyelitis, which “‘ often strikes like a 
thief in the night, alarming many more than it injures, 
serious though the injuries may be. There are, however, 
solid reasons for believing that this disease, also will be 
overcome by preventive medicine.’’ At the end of 1957 
some 1,400,000 children had been vaccinated against it. 

Many children are now employed out of school hours. 
Exact figures for part-time employment of children are 
not available but the report says the total number is 
probably not less than 100,000. School medical officers 
are invited to study the matter as it is important ‘‘ that 
the effect of employment out of school on children’s 
development and educational progress should be 
established and not remain a matter for conjecture.” 
The subject is ‘‘ of much practical consequence. 


” 


National Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers 
New Chairman Appointed. 


Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Education, has 
appointed Mr. John Scott Fulton, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Wales and Principal of the University 
College of Swansea, as Chairman of the National 
Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers 
for three years, in place of Sir Philip Morris, Vice- 
Chancellor of Bristol University. 

Sir Philip has been chairman of the Council since it 
was first established in 1949, and on his re-appointment 
in 1956 it was agreed that this would be his last term of 
office. 

Mr. Fulton has held many educational appointments, 
including the Chairmanship of the Universities Council 
for Adult Education from 1952 to 1955, and of the 
Council of the National Institute for Adult Education 
during the same period. He has been a member of the 
National Advisory Council since last July and was 
chairman of the Standing Committee dealing with the 
supply and distribution of teachers, 
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Comprehensive Schools in Rural Areas 


Government Doubts on Large Units 


Speaking at a public meeting at Gillingham, Dorset, 
Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, referred to the Minister of 
Education’s approval of the proposal to combine 
Gillingham Grammar School and Gillingham Secondary 
Modern School. He said: 

‘““'When a proposal reaches us from a local education 
authority which requires the Minister’s approval, we try 
to judge the proposal by one standard and one standard 
only, namely, is this proposal sound from an educational 
point of view, and will it help to promote the fullest 
educational opportunities for those children who are 
going to be affected ? In other words, we do try to make 
a reality of reaching decisions on their merits. Naturally 
we try to give the fullest weight to the needs of the 
particular area, and we may also be able to judge to 
some extent from the experience of other local education 
authorities who have been faced with similar problems. 

“The idea of a bilateral, or small comprehensive 
school, in a country district is not, of course, a new one. 
Dorset is by no means the only authority which has been 
interested in this kind of project. Gloucestershire has 
already established one or two bilateral schools in 
country districts, and I have heard good reports of their 
school at Tetbury. ; 

‘‘ The Government’s recent White Paper on educationa 
policy specifically refers to ‘rural areas where the 
population is comparatively sparse,’ as one type of area 
where local authorities have been able to satisfy the 
Minister that there was a good case on educational 
grounds for a bilateral or small comprehensive school.”’ 

But that did not mean that the whole of secondary 
education in Dorset either could or should be organized 
on this sort of pattern, or on any uniform pattern. 

There were arguments both for and against the 
combination of Gillingham Grammar and Gillingham 
Modern Schools. ‘“‘ In fact, said Sir Edward, I am very 
doubtful whether this is the kind of occasion where one 
can say straight out that there is a right answer and a 
wrong answer. Organizing secondary education is not 
like doing a sum at school, where one can look at the 
answers at the back of the book to see whether one has 
done the sum correctly or incorrectly. 

‘For my part I think it is always a serious decision 
to interfere, in any part of the country, with the status 
of a grammar school which has served the county well 
and which has gained a high reputation in the neighbovr- 
hood from which its pupils are drawn. I fully recognize 
that point, but on the other hand one must never lose 
sight of the primary consideration, which is that we want 
to organize secondary education in such a way that every 
child receives the fullest educational opportunities in 
accordance with his age, aptitude and ability. After all, 
that is the theme which runs right through the 
Government’s White Paper on educational policy. 








“If you believe in a strong and flourishing system of 
local government, without too much day to day 
interference from Whitehall, then it really is no use being 
angry with the Central Government if it tends to be 
sparing in the exercise of its powers of direct interference 
with the educational plans of local authorities. 

‘“‘ Of course, the powers must be there, and successive 
Ministers have not hesitated to use them when they 
were called for. But when a local education authority 
puts forward a proposal which is well argued on 
educational grounds, then the Minister, when he is 
weighing up the pros and cons, is surely right to give 
considerable weight to the fact that this is a proposal 
advocated by a democratically elected local eaucation 
authority, charged with statutory responsibility for 
ensuring that children receive a full secondary education 
in accordance with their abilities. 

‘‘ Please do not forget that the Ministry of Education 
is not an executive department, charged with direct 
responsibility for organizing education in counties and 
large boroughs. It is not at all an easy thing to 
maintain the right balance between central and local 
government, and if a Minister were to interfere too often 
without sufficient reason the system would rapidly 
become unworkable. 

“IT do not want to go at length into the whole 
controversy about comprehensive schools, but once again, 
if you look at the Government’s White Paper, you will 
find that we express particular doubts about the very 
large comprehensive school which is deliberately planned 
to be as large as possible in order to provide a very wide 
range of courses with streams of a reasonable size. 

“It is the Government’s view, and I am sure this is 
right, that only the very exceptional head teacher can 
infuse a spirit of unity into a school of, say, 2,000 pupils. 
I am not saying that all schools of this size are bound to 
be failures—on the contrary as the White Paper 
recognizes, one or two of these very large schools have 
made a most promising start—but the Government do 
believe that they should remain very much the exception. 

‘Furthermore, the Government are quite definitely 
opposed to the closing down of a medium-sized grammar 
school in a borough in order to give a bilateral school, 
which is already a large school, the monopoly of all the 
abler children in the area. But I would remind you, 
and I do think this is most important, that the 
Gillingham School, even after the amalgamation, will 
not be one of these very large schools of which I have 
just been speaking, or indeed, anything like it. 

‘‘There really is a very wide difference indeed 
between a 14-form comprehensive school, which is the 
sort of school the Government is not keen to encourage, 
and a 4-form comprehensive school such as Gillingham 
will become after the two existing schools have been 
combined. Indeed, this is an illustration of a point 
which I find myself constantly making in speeches on 
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education ; do let us be careful of speaking of grammar 


schools, modern schools or comprehensive schools, as 
though each type of school was always the same the 
whole country over. Surely what matters most 1s not 
the name but the reality. 

We at the Ministry have a very open mind about the 
School after the 


best name for the Gillingham 


amalgamation has taken place, and I think that from 
the point of view of public opinion the name of the 
school can be important But what matters most of 
all and | return to thi once again 1S the interests 
of the children themselv: \nd in tlus connection the 
authority may well be right when they claim that the 
larger combined school will permit a better staffing of 
; 
specialist teachers, and a more beneficial organization 


and curriculum 


My last word of all is thi Che Minister has given 


his decision, and the ball if I may sO express It is now 
in the court of the local authorit It is for the Dorset 
local education authority to decide now how thev are 


going to proceed, and it is not for me to advise you in 
this matter. If Lord Hailsham, who is a distinguished 


lawyer, were here this evening, he would be telling vou 
that he was f/unctus offi a phra ec of which he used to 
be very fond when he was Minister of Education. It 
means that he has performed his statutory duty and 
therefore has no status which would enable him to 


continue to intervene. But assuming that the local 
education authority go ahead with this amalgamation, 
then I would beg everyone, both those who have 
supported this proposal and those who have objected to 
it, to do their best to ensure that the new combined 
school gets away to the best possible start. I know this 
matter has caused a good deal of unhappin both 
among those who have been oppo ed to the authority’s 
proposal and also-and no ik among those who 
honestly believe that this proposal was well conceived. 
But some good will have come out of this 


disagreement if more peopl in Dors than ever befor¢ 
vital a part education 


has to play in the life of the nation as a whole. 


are brought to realize just how 


Hungary to Spend £12 Million on 
Schools this Year 


Hungary is to spend £12 million this year on the 


development of elementary and secondary education. 
Included in this will be the provision of 1,085 new 
while in towns a further 250 
schoolrooms will be provided \bout £3 million is to 
modernization and renovation. of 


classrooms in rural areas 


be spent on the 
existing school buildings 

Latest figures from Hungary show that 178,000 
tudents are study ing at dav, evening and correspondence 
secondary chools. 

ne third of 31,600 students registered in Universities 
at the beginning of the 1958-59 year, are 
technical subjects. 


taking 


From more than 100,000 student apprentices now 
enrolled, three-quarters will become skilled industrial 
workers 


General schools, with 1,269,000 pupils, were extended 


by 636 classrooms during the vear. 
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Films as a Subject in G.C.E. ? 


‘* [| will commit myself to the bold statement that we 
should be surprised that in the mid-twentieth century, it 
is still not possible to take Film as a subject in G.C.E.”’ 
The speaker was David Johnston, Adviser to Teachers 
at the London University Institute of Education, and he 
was addressing some one hundred training college 
lecturers and principals at a sectional meeting of their 
annual conference. The meeting which was held at the 
National Film Theatre, was organized in collaboration 
with the British Film Institute, and Mr. Johnston was 
presenting an interim report of the working party set 
up between the Institute and the Association of Teachers 
in Colleges and Departments of Education, to examine 
the ways in which the study of film and television might 
be introduced into the Training Colleges. 

In his review of the committee’s work, Mr. Jolinston 
said that with the Training Colleges in process of 
reorganizing in preparation for the three-year course, 
there was a ueed to take into account the changed 
situation arising from the growth of new means of 
communication, and he felt that no student should pass 
through college without being introduced to the critical 
study of the mass media and that equally, some 
awareness of this study should be required from 1,200 
new lecturers who would be needed in the Training 
Colleges within the next few years. ‘‘ We are not special 
pleaders,”’ said Mr. Johnston, ‘ but are concerned with 
a major educational issue.’’ He added, however, that 
there was also a strong case that flm should receive 
special consideration and that in some colleges at least, 
it might well be taken as a main subject. 

Mr. Johnston was preceded by Mr. John Trevelyan, 
secretary to the British Board of Film Censors, who, 
recalling his days as a director of education, said how 
often we had to contend with the view that anything 


| outside the teaching of the basic skills was a ‘* frill.” 


‘Strange as it may seem,” he said, ‘‘ we at the Board 
like films and we therefore applaud the steadily growing 
movement in education to encourage children towards 
a lively and discriminating attitude towards films and 
television.’ He revealed that the money for the 
publication of the recent booklet, ‘‘ The Teaching of Film,” 
had come from the film trade and instanced this as 
evidence that the mutual suspicion between the industry 
and education was breaking down. 

Quoting directly from the booklet, Mr. Trevelyan 
concluded, ‘‘ the experimental stage in film teaching is 
now past, and the time has come for a_ planned 
extension. 


Church School Building 


Following the Government’s announcement in the 
recent White Paper on education that they would 
discuss with the interested parties the possibility of some 
further help for the churches over school building, the 
Minister of Education has seen representatives of the 
Church of England and of the Church in Wales. The 
Church of England was represented by the Bishops of 
Peterborough and Chichester, the Archdeacon of Aston, 
Canon Popham and Canon Leonard. The Church in 
Wales was represented by Mr. A. J. Lewis, Director ot 
Religious Education for the diocese of Llandaff. 
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Teaching Mathematics in Secondary 


Schools 


Che fear of Mathematics is more widespread than it 
should be. ‘‘ We can make little progress towards its 
prevention until the teachers of very young children are 
themselves sufficiently secure and confident in their 
own mathematical powers to be able to meet their 
pupils’ difficulties with patience and understanding.”’ 
This view is expressed in a pamphlet, ‘‘ The Teaching of 
Maihematics in Secondary Schools,’’ published by the 
Ministry of Education (H.M.S.O., 6s.). It describes the 
present methods adopted in the schools and suggests 
many ways in which teaching could be improved. 

In a foreword Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of 
Education, says: ‘‘ Our standard of living and our 
position in the world depend upon our ability to remain 
in the forefront of scientific advance, both pure and 
applied. Mathematics is the basis of Science and it is 
therefore appropriate that this pamphlet should be issued 
by my Department a little before a new general pamphlet 
about the teaching of Science. 

‘While the precise content of a mathematical 
education is a matter of opinion—for we can never know 
which abstract branch of the subject will next prove to 
have a practical application—we can be certain of one 
thing; that Mathematics must be taught as a language. 
Power of expression in this language, and its ready 
application, cannot be cultivated too early; the tech- 
nique of the subject can await time and opportunity. 

‘‘ We have clearly reached a stage at which our methods 
and curriculum need to be considered afresh. This 
pamphlet makes many suggestions . . . I hope it will 
cause those who are now teaching Mathematics to 
review their methods, and will also encourage more of 
those entering the profession to specialize in the subject.”’ 

[he pamphlet states that Mathematics—‘‘ one of 
mankind’s greatest cultural achievements ’’ —will 
inevitably play an increasingly important part in our 
daily lives, and that it is considered essential for all those 
leaving school to have a wide knowledge ot the subject. 
The opinion is expressed that even in the primary 
schools the mathematics that children learn should not 
be confined to Arithmetic. Much of the “ intuitive ’’ 
geometry, for instance, now dealt with in the secondary 
schools might with advantage be transferred to the 
junior schools, and easy ideas in Mechanics and Algebra 
introduced. 

Much, says the pamphlet, has been done during the 
present century in the reform of the teaching of 
Mathematics, but much still remains to be done if the 
subject is to take its proper place in education, whether 
in its own right as an abstract study, or as a bridge 
between natural science and the liberal arts, or as an 
essential element in technology. Each year at present 
only about 400 men and 100 women take Honours 
degrees in Mathematics. ‘‘ This is considerably less 
than the number capable of doing so.”’ 

It is clear that mathematical education generally has 








not so far been entirely satisfactory. ‘‘ The number of 
adults who feel that there is something that has escaped 
them is shown by the immense sales of books which 
attempt to justify and explain the subject in simple 
terms, and by the popularity of the simple mathematical 
problems which appear in newspapers.’’ There is 
undoubtedly a vicious circle in present day methods, but 
it can be broken “‘ if at all points a real attempt is made 
to fit the Mathematics to the pupil rather than, as 
happens too often at present, to fit the pupil to an 
arbitrary coat of Mathematics.”’ 

When children move from primary to secondary 
school they look forward to learning something new. 
Their disappointment will be great if the teacher, 
‘‘alarmed by an unsatisfactory response to a few 
diagnostic questions, announces that they are not ready 
to move forward. The old work revised will almost 
certainly lack interest and stimulus ; boredom will be 
mistaken for stupidity. The right answer is undoubtealy 
to forge ahead with new topics and ideas.”’ 

The syllabus commonly in use for early work in the 
secondary school is criticised. Sums involving quantities 
are sometimes ‘‘ of a complexity unknown in business.”’ 
Less burdensome examples would be more effective. 
Some questions found in Secondary School Selection 
Tests are described as ‘‘ preposterous.’’ The Arithmetic 
done in secondary schools is “‘ rarely an accurate 
reflection of commercial practice, and it takes up a great 
deal of time. Most employers prefer a knowledge of 
simple arithmetical principles and an accuracy in 
working ; speed and business technicalities are best 
developed after leaving school.”’ 

It is stated that girls capable of going far in 
Mathematics are more numerous than is commonly 
supposed, but few teachers are sufficiently convinced of 
the prospects to encourage girls to go on to Advanced 
Mathematics in the Sixth Form. There are without 
doubt many kinds of work involving mathematics that 
could be done equally well—if not better—by women. 
At present industry in general has not considered this 
question seriously. The pamphlet mentions ‘‘ handicaps” 
under which girls are found to suffer: girls’ schools give 
less time to the subject than boys’ schools, especially in 
the Sixth Form; the importance of mathematics in a 
girl’s future career is not obvious, though in fact there 
are many openings ; mathematics is supposed to be an 
‘‘ unsuitable ’’ subject for girls—‘‘ though this may be 
an idea fostered by an unmathematical parent.” 

The pamphlet says “it is unfortunate that the 
dispersal of children at the age of eleven into two or three 
different types of schools has led some people to assume 
that three distinct mental types are involved, each of 
which should receive different treatment. A few really 
first-class mathematicians may be found in Grammar 
schools, but although it may be true that mathematicians, 
like poets, are born and not made, it is noticeable that 
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some schools discover more than others. Fortunately 
there is now much evidence to show what really 
remarkable progress in mathematics can be achieved in 
Secondary Modern Schools under inspired teaching. 
At present the number ot teachers with the necessary 
interest and knowledge is far too small, but much is 
being done in the Training Colleges to make good this 
deficiency.” 

It is emphasized that a great responsibility lies on the 
secondary schools, of whatever category, to offer some 
degree of mathematical sense and appreciation and 
understanding to the large number of their pupils who 
are not mathematically minded. ‘‘ Mathematical justice 
for the less able mathematicians in secondary schools of 
any type demands a new outlook and great skill from 
the teachers.”’ 

Some criticism is also made of the normal system of 
marking in use. In schools where marks play a large 
part it often ‘‘ pays ’’ a pupil to work 1apidly—at the 
expense of accuracy—rather than test each answer found. 
Marking, seys the book, should not be used in such a way 
as to destroy a pupil’s confidence in his mathematical 
ability ; ‘‘ Idleness and carelessness are not cured by 
red ink,’’ and excessive marking makes for jaded teachers 
and dispirited pupils. 

The most usual causes of backwardness in children of 
normal intelligence are ill-health—resulting in frequent 
absence from school—and emotional upsets. The 
progress of such pupils is sometimes remarkably rapid 
in improved circumstances. The problems of backward- 
ness may be many and varied, ‘‘ but they can be largely 
solved if we are prepared to consider individual needs.”’ 
The greatest time-waster of all, says the pamphlet, is 
to allow work to be done so lacking in interest that a 
pupil’s attention is only partially engaged. 

Chapters in the book give an outline of the history of 
the teaching of Mathematics and describe recent changes 
and influences in the schools. Treatment of the subject 
in primary schools, and more extensively in secondary 
schools, including advanced work, is also described. 
Other sections discuss the linking of Mathematics with 
other subjects, and offer practical suggestions to teachers 
in the classroom. 


Teachers Asked to Criticise New 
School Books 


Hungarian teachers have been asked by the Ministry 
of Culture to comment on seven experimental school 
books issued this year for use in upper classes of general 
schools. 

Constructive criticism concerning mistakes or debat- 
able matter is required together with suggestions for 
improvements. 

In the last quarter of the current school year, 
educationalists will meet to discuss the new books and 
make recommendations regarding their suitability before 
they are accepted as standard text books. 


A major-equipment programme costing {£473,000 to 
be spread over 4-5 years to replace old typewriters, 
sewing machines and pianos in the Council’s schools and 
establishments for further education has been adopted 
by the L.C.C. 





Trevelyan Scholarships Awarded 


The first awards of Trevelyan Scholarships have now 
been made by the Trevelyan Scholarships Trust, and its 
chairman, Sir Walter Benton Jones, and the chairman 
of the selection committee, Sir Henry Willink, consider 
that it may be of interest to make a statement about the 
aims of the Trust and the selection procedure. 

The Trust was formed after discussions between a 
group of industrialists, members of the teaching staffs 
of Oxford and Cambridge and representative head 
masters. It was agreed that, for various reasons, many 
boys who hoped to go to a University were subject at 
an early age to heavy pressure to specialize in a narrow 
field to the detriment of their general development and 
education. A positive demonstration that personal 
qualities were as important as intellectual attainment, 
might encourage boys to widen their interests and thus 
to develop their character and personalities, and it 
might also support the volume of opinion which 
considered that a change of attitude to the present 
examination system was desirable. 

Accordingly, a Trust was set up to provide, for a 
period of years, a number of awards to be tenable at 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities and to be awarded 
to boys who were judged to possess exceptional personal 
qualities as well as the necessary intellectual ability. 

The scheme was sponsored by a number of industrial 
companies and sufficient funds have been subscribed to 
permit the award each year of not less than thirty-four 
three-year scholarships of £450 a year over a period of 
five years. Selection is made by interview, supported 
by comprehensive reports from candidates’ head 
masters, and particularly by the evidence of written 
reports submitted by the candidates on an arduous and 
exacting task or project which they had undertaken. 

It was arranged that all applications would first be 
considered at either Oxford or Cambridge, according to 
the applicants’ first choice, by a panel drawn from college 
tutors and other senior members of the University, and 
that their projects would be assessed by experts in the 
particular field covered by each project. These panels 
agreed upon “‘ short lists’ of candidates for final inter- 
view by a selection committee which comprised, in 
addition to the chairman, Sir Henry Willink, two 
members from Oxford University, two from Cambridge 
and two from industry. 

It was not possible to publish the final details to the 
schools until June, 1958, but nevertheless, it was decided 
that, to launch the scheme, it was desirable to make the 
first awards in December, 1958, to boys proposing to 
go up to a University in October, 1959. 

It was realized that, as notice was short, there was not 
likely to be a great number of applications and that the 
time available tor the completion of a project was very 
short. 

In the event, 123 applications were accepted, and 
from these a short list of 54 applicants were interviewed. 

The selection committee endeavoured to maintain an 
extremely 1igorous standard and restricted the awards to 
nineteen in number, of which ten are tenable at Oxford 
and nine at Cambridge. They were, however, much 
impressed with both the intellectual standard and the 
personal qualities of the majority of the candidates. 
Many of the project reports were of very considerable 
merit, disclosing a high degree of originality and an 
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impressive level of attainment in fields which in many 
cases were quite divorced from the candidates’ principal 
subjects of study at school. 

The awards are subject to the recipients obtaining a 
place at Oxford or Cambridge, but the majority have 
already succeeded in doing so. 

The selectors will be happy if this year’s standard is 
maintained in future years, and hope that the careers at 
their University and in after life of those to whom awards 
have been made, will help to validate the views which 
have inspired the creation ot these awards. 

The first scholarships have been awarded to the 
following : 


Tenable at Oxford: G. M. A. Barker (Steyning Gram- 
mar School); S. P. Johnson (Sherborne School) ; 
W. J. O. Jordan (Shaftesbury Grammar School) ; 
C. R. Lucas (Sherborne School); C. V. F. Henfrey 
(Marlborough College): N. G. Linfield (Midhurst 
Grammar School); M. R. F. Noel-Clarke (Tonbridge 
School); A. A. C. Phillips (Westminster School) ; 
P. L. M. Sherwood (Westminster School) ; G. T. Watkins 
(Tonbridge School). 


Tenable at Cambridge University: R. J. Catchpole 
(Eastbourne College) ; R. P. Freedman (Leighton Park 
School) ; G. P. Gallie (Bedford School) ; P. D. Housego 
(St. Paul’s School); D. A. Johnson (Clifton College) ; 
R. M. Jones (Whitchurch Grammar School) ; J. W. Lloyd 
(Clifton College) ; A. J. McLaren (Wellington College) ; 
I. G. Thorburn (Trinity College, Glenalmond). 





Local Contributions to Scottish 


Universities 

Recommendations that the payments to Scottish 
Universities which at present amount to £60,000 a year, 
should be increased to £115,000 are contained in the 
Report of the Special Committee under Lord Sorn which 
was appointed by the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
Mr. John S. Maclay, to enquire and advise him as to the 
payment of increased sums to the Scottish Universities 
under section 70 of the Education (Scotland) Act. 

The Report, which has still to be considered by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, also recommends that 
the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow should each 
receive {40,000 of the increased sum as compared with 
£21,000 each of the present amount and that the pay- 
ments to the Universities of Aberdeen and St. Andrews 
should be increased from {£9,000 as at present to £17,500. 

Under the provisions of the Local Government and 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions (Scotland), Act, 
1958, the total amount paid would be recovered by a 
reduction in the aggregate amount of the general grants 
payable to local authorities. 

——SSEeE—— 


The City and Guilds of London Institute announce that 
a new scheme of courses and examinations at craftsman’s 
level has been prepared by the Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautical Subjects to meet the criticism that the 
current schemes in Aeronautical Engineering Practice 
are too prolonged and too theoretical for the average 
craft apprentice, and that they do not lay sufhcient 
stress on the acquisition of practical craft skills. 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


(FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


PRE-ELECTION ATMOSPHERE 

The debate on the Educational White Paper in the 
House of Commons exactly reflected the pre-election 
atmosphere in which business is conducted at the present 
time. Both parties realize that votes are at stake, and 
the leaders of each party are at pains to avoid saying 
anything which might cost a vote. In consequence the 
debate had neither light nor heat ; from beginning to 
end it was tepid and uninspired. 

The Government spokesmen claim that they are not 
opposed to comprehensive schools, and in proof of this 
they point out that they have sanctioned the building of 
several comprehensive schools during their period of 
office. At the same time, however, they point out that 
many children who failed to secure entry to a grammar 
school obtain School Certificates in modern secondary 
schools. In proof of this they show that the number of 
children obtaining such certificates from modern 
secondary schools is increasing every year. 

Spokesmen of the other party refuse to admit that 
they are against the grammar schools. Their main 
point is that they are against the allocation of children 
into different schools at the age of eleven. It is for that 
reason that they favour the comprehensive school. 
Even here the spokesmen go very carefully. The 
phrase which is now used is ‘‘ education on comprehensive 
lines ’’ rather than ‘‘ the comprehensive school.”’ 

A stranger from another planet or, indeed, from 
another country might have difficulty in making a 
precise distinction between the two parties on the issue 
of secondary education. The Conservatives claim that 
under the system which they favour a comprehensive 
education is possible. The Labour Party claim that a 
comprehensive education cannot be given until the 
schools are organized on comprehensive lines. It is all 
very puzzling. Indeed, it is interesting to observe that 
in that part of his speech justifying the modern secondary 
school the Minister of Education called an aid from a 
quotation from a television address of Mr. Gaitskell. 

Everyone who has experience of party politics well 
knows that the pious sentiments of the leaders of 
political parties are not always echoed by their followers. 
Education debates in Town and County Halls can spark 
off more fireworks than education debates at West- 
minster. The difference in the two perties is more clearly 
defined at local level than at national level. It would be 
idle to deny that many Conservatives are bitterly 
opposed to comprehensive schools and that many 
Socialists are bitterly hostile to grammar schools. Not 
all the platitudes uttered by the party leaders at 
Westminster can conceal the real feelings which are 
expressed at local level. Meanwhile everybody knows 
that these ideas will not be fulfilled until after the 
election. Then the plans which are being prepared in 
response to the White Paper will be adapted to suit the 
political philosophy of the party which is in power. 





THE SALARIES SETTLEMENT 

One cannot help feeling that the same desire to 
minimize acute differences of opinion manifests itself in 
the action of the Minister of Education over teachers’ 
salaries. When the first breakdown occurred the N.U.T. 
asked the Minister to intervene. He was obviously put 
in a difficult position. He did not want to antagonise 
the teachers. On the other hand he realized that the 
powerful Local Authority organizations were by no means 
falling over backwards in the desire to give increased 
salaries to teachers. He knew that he could not appear 
to favour one party without seriously antagonising the 
other. 

In the event the dilemma was reconciled very neatly. 
The two sides of the Burnham panel were induced to 
meet again. The same offer of 5 per cent. was repeated 
with a slight difference in phrasing concerning the next 
award. Meanwhile the N.U.T. realized that they had 
isolated themselves from the other teachers organizations 
and also from a good deal of favourable public opinion. 
Because of this, some pretty rapid thinking took place 
and the revised award was accepted. This is not an 
episode on which the teachers can look back with pleasure. 
They have lost a million pounds and, more important, 
a good deal of public sympathy and support. Any 
teacher who doubts this should read Dr. Alexander's 
articles in Education during the first weeks of the New 
Year. 

From a political point of view, however, it is 
interesting to note that neither the Minister of Education 
nor the Leader of the Opposition has suffered from this 
controversy. It could have been serious. It could have 
cost votes. But in the event nothing serious has 
happened. From their point of view they have incurred 
neither the hostility of tne teachers nor of the Local 
Authorities. 

Another recent example of the ‘‘ peace in our time "’ 
policy is a decision of the Ministry of Education to 
retain the ‘‘ quota’’ system for another year. This 
system has worked very well. It has not wholly solved 
the problem of the unpopular areas but it has mitigated 
it. Although the supply of teachers is improving it has 
not reached a level when one can be sure that all areas 
will be able to recruit the number of teachers required. 
It would have led to controversy if the quota system had 
been abandoned and the industrial areas of the north 
and Midlands had found themselves in difficulty. There 
was, therefore, educational good sense as well as 
political wisdom in retaining this system for at least 
another year. 

All the signs, therefore, point to a period of quiet 
weather in the education service at national level. This 
is not likely to change until after the election. What 
will happen after this, of course, is another matter. 
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SINCE our last issue, the Minister of 
Aided Education has been busy in consultation 
School with the various bodies most closely 
Grant. concerned with the question of an increase 
in the grant for aided school buildings. 
That there will be a substantial increase in the Ministry’s 
percentage grant is reasonably assumed, in view of the 
Minister's own statement in his White Paper entitled 
‘““ Secondary Education for All.’’ If the Minister had not 
intended to increase his grant from its present figure of 
50 per cent., he would not have in effect have promised 
such an increase, least of all in such a context. What the 
Minister did not say was how much the increase would 
be and whether it would apply to all new aided school 
building projects or to some only. Another point of 
doubt to be settled is whether the increase, what ever 
it may prove to be, is to be available for all future 
buildings (however limited or defined) or whether there 
is to be a time limit, as there was to the original Special 
Agreement proposals. What the Anglican and Roman 
Churches have asked for, though not to the same extent, 
is a 50 per cent. increase in government grant. This is 
a simple and obvious truth, but one which nevertheless 
is not understood in some quarters. One scholastic 
paper, forgetful of its arithmetic, described an increase, 
from 50 to 75 per cent. as an increase of 25 per cent. ! 
The Church of England, unlike the Roman Catholic 
Church is making a limited request only, to enable the 
provisions of the 1944 Act to be carried out under the 
vastly different conditions in 1958, and not to make any 
fundamental change in the settlement on which that 
Act was based. Hence the Church considers that any 
increase in grant to new schools would introduce a new 
principle, since grant is not payable to such schools now. 
This desire to be reasonable will be appreciated. It may, 
however, be said that the issue is not in practice always 
as clear cut as might be expected. As an example one 
may quote the case of a single-stream Aided Modern 
School, which the Local Education Authority now 
proposes should become a two-stream school. The 
second stream, i.e. half the school, may not qu lify for 
any “‘ aided school ” grant, since those additional 
children will come from controlled schools yet these 
controlled schools were once aided church schools. 
Can the church, in a case like this, be expected to pay 
not only 50 per cent. (or such less proportion as may be 
decided) for one half of the school and 100 per cent. of 
the other half, to meet the wishes, reasonable as they 
are, of the Local Education Authority ? 
The Minister has admitted the case for an increased 


' grant. The word “ substantial,’ used above, is surely 


justified. An unsubstantial or inadequate increase 
would be largely ineffective. It is to be hoped that a 
decision will now be quickly made, since the present 
uncertainty is inevitably holding up even most urgent 
voluntary school projects. 
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It is a matter for real satisfaction that 
Burnham =the Burnham Committee has been able to 
Settlement. meet again and that the National Union 
of teachers in special conference has this 
time supported and approved the terms accepted by 
their representatives on that Committee. The position 
of the N.U.T. representatives on that Committee, and 
indeed of the Union’s Executive too, has been an 
acutely embarrassing one. It may be that in future the 
rank and file of the Union will show greater trust and 
more confidence in those who serve them in the difficult 
role of negotiators. It cannot be claimed that the 
teachers concerned gained a glorious victory, nor was 
any such triumph expected. It was this one union alone. 
which caused the deadlock and no settlement was 
possible which went beyond that which had been agreed 
to by all the other teachers’ organisations concerned. 
The Authorities’ Panel has agreed to negotiate im- 
mediately for the usual complete scales review and the 
date of the opeation of a new report, viz., Ist April, 1960, 
has been removed. No earlier date has been substituted. 
The teachers want the earliest possible date. They are 
reluctant to recognise that the present scales plus the 
new 5 per cent. increase may have to operate beyond 
30th September next. The new settlement does however 
clearly allow of such a possibility. It is difficult to see 
how ‘‘« full review’’ can be completed, approved, 
ratified and sanctioned by the Minister, all in seven 
months! The 5 per cent. increase, previously declared 
to be so inadequate as to be quite unacceptable, had to 
be accepted as from Ist February. As was stated by the 
Union in its own orgen, a 5 per cent. increase was 
already in operation in all branches of the teaching 
service except for teachers in maintained primary and 
secondary schools. ‘‘ It would be clearly undesirable,”’ 
the Schoolmaster stated ‘‘ for different treatment .to 
operate during the interim period.’’ For example ‘‘a 
percentage increase limited to the basic scale for teachers 
in primary and secondary schools would create a most 
unsatisfactory situation compared with other teachers.”’ 
It would be difficult to justify a further education 
teacher receiving an increase based on the whole of his 
salary, while a teacher with similar qualifications and 
duties in a secondary school received an increase ‘‘ related 
only to his basic salary.’’ But has any one at any time 
really suggested that primary school teachers should 
receive an increase “‘ limited to the basic scale '’? If not 
why does the N.U.T. trouble to show the wrongness of 
such a proposal. It was certainly not what the Burnham 
Main Committee originally agreed to and what the N.U.T. 
Conference rejected. It is, however, most significant 
that so much of the N.U.T. propaganda has focussed 
public attention exclusively on the basic scale and 
thus directed attention away from the move relevant and 
more important factor of total remuneration. 
* * * * 


THE Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 


Review of Education has reported not only on 
of Fifty The Health of the School Child for 
Years. 1956-57, but also on the School Health 


Services generally, which completed its 
first half-century of work in December last. The 
changes which those fifty years have brought are so 
notable that the whole future of the service must be 
considered in the light of the changed conditions of 









today. Children are better clothed, better fed, and 
better shod, than they were in 1907. They are cleaner, 
healthier, sturdier, taller, heavier and reach physical 
maturity earlier than they did and they have’ an 
expectation of life which at birth is 20 years’ longer. 
There has been a ‘‘ massive ’’ reduction in the death rate 
and many of the worst and most killing diseases have 
long since ceased to menace our children. Dipththeria, 
for example, has been almost completely eradicated. 
The School Health Service now gives more attention to 
emotionally disturbed children and to co-operation with 
the educational psychologist in his remedial work. It 
is not surprising that the Report should discuss whether 
it is still necessary for all children to be medically 
examined on three, four or more occasions in their school 
life, or whether school medical officers should give more 
time to problems of individual children. The value of 
routine medical examination was obvious in the early 
days of the school medical service. The conclusion, 
however, is that it has not the same value today ‘‘ Now 
that the health of the schoo] child has improved so much, 
and that facilities for the treatment of defects are 
readily available within the National Health Service, 
the periodic medical examination system may need 
modification so that more time can be given to the study 
and treatment of the difficulties and disabilities of 
individual children.’’ Yet even in this the Report is 
not consistent. It is a fact that the National Health 
Service is available also for the treatment of dental 
defects. Yet there is no suggestion that it should be so 
used. Chapter VI deplores both the shortage of school 
dentists and the ‘‘ decline in the average amount of work 
done’’ by full-time school dentists since 1946, and 
considerably more so since before the war. It would 
seem evident therefore that, in dental as in other 
matters, the child should be examined by the school 
medical officer and referred for dental surgery to the 
National Health Service. This would relieve local 
education authorities and enable the best possible use 
to be made of the limited number of dentists available. 
It would also ensure that the family dentist, like the 
family doctor, cared for the child from the beginning. 
Some of the suggestions in the report, of which that 
relating to the supposed “‘‘ challenge’’ to the School 
Health Service of the delinquent child is one, read as if 
desperate attempts were being madeto prevent the School 
Health Service from running down. The truth may have 
to be faced that the next fifty years will see a considerable 
contraction of that service in many, though not in all, 
directions, and the discontinuance of a separate School 
Dental Service. The need for Health Education will 
always be great. An obvious example is given in the 
Preface. The need for boys and girls to be taught 
something about healthy living is illustrated by the 
risk of lung cancer from cigarette smoking. Teaching 
should be ‘‘ by example perhaps more than by precept.”’ 
The best and most effective lesson would be the total 
prohibition of smoking anywhere on school premises. 
Local education authorities, school governors and 
managers could do much immediate good by such action. 
It is a matter of rejoicing that malnutrition is no 
longer found among school children. Now, however, that 
excessive weight is becoming quite a serious matter the 
Ministry might consider whether the time has not come 
to discontinue the free issue of milk in schools. There is 
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no financial need for it and, it would seem no medical 
need either. Such a change would make millions of 
gallons of milk available for home consumption and be a 
great boon to teachers in our schools. 


* * * * 


A deputation recently waited on the 
Children Home Secretary to urge the need for 
in giving legislative effect to the recommend- 
Entertain- ations of the Bateson Committee’s Report 
ments. of 1950. The Association of Education 
Committees, which was one of the 
bodies represented, has given much consideration to 
the conditions under which children may be employed 
in entertainments. Many anomalies exist and abuses are 
alleged. Meanwhile there has been a remarkable growth 
in the kinds of entertainments in which children may be 
engaged, as well as a reduction in the old “‘ variety ”’ type 
of stage performance. The growth in the number of 
performances by children in registered clubs is one 
matter which causes very much concern. The N.E.C. 
it is reported, is now collating particulars of cases which 
illustrate the difficulties mentioned in the Bateson Report 
and in their Executive Committee’s comments on Home 
Office proposals of four years ago, and especially of 
cases concerning the new development of television. It 
may be assumed that the Association will not seek to 
restrict unduly the proper and indeed necessary part 
which children must play, particularly in dramatic 
preformances, but will be ready in due course with such 
practical proposals as will safeguard the health and 
education of the children concerned and protect them 
from exploitation and moral danger. 


* * * * 


THERE has been considerable interest 


Russian in, and in some quarters enthusiasm 
Boarding about, the development of boarding 
Schools schools in Russia and the other Soviet 


Republics. There are now some 500 
state boarding schools in the territories of the Soviet 
Union, attended by some 180,000 pupils. This is only a 
beginning. It is intended that, when the next five years’ 
plan is completed, there shall be 2} million boarding 
school places in Soviet Russia. These places will 
presumably be filled on a competitive basic, since the 
popularity of these schools will probably increase at the 
same pace as their increased provision. The schools will 
be model educational establishments and apparently 
will be conducted in many respects on what Englishmen 
would call ‘ public school’ lines. The virtues once 
despised in Communist Russia and condemned as 
bourgois and worse, will be most carefully inculcated. 
It has not been mentioned, however, that all these 
schools will be atheistical (i.e., in the literal sense god- 
less) and even anti-religious in their teaching. Atheism 
is not in itself necessarily anti-religious, but in Russia 
it is militantly so. The Soviet Union could find no 
more effective way of eliminating Christianity and all other 
religions from the rising generation than by sending as 
many children to boarding schools. At those schools 
there will be no religious teaching, no daily morning 
worship and no opportunity at any time for a child ever 
to attend a place of worship or even to hear God 





mentioned, much less worshipped—except in derision 
and contempt. The day school, however hostile it may 
be to religion, cannot prevent children from going to 
Church with their parents. It cannot isolate them 
completely from the religious influences of a good 
Christian or Jewish home. Atheistic boarding schools 
can do both these things and constitute the gravest of all 
the threats which have so far confronted religion in 
Russia. 


Teacher Distribution Scheme 


Improvement in Some Areas. 

The quota scheme to secure a better distribution of 
teachers among local education authorities, instituted 
in 1957 and continued last year, ‘‘ has gone far to 
achieve its main purpose for this year,’’ says Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd, Minister of Education, in a circular to the 
authorities. 

Though a full assessment ot the results achieved during 
1958 cannot be made for some weeks, the indications to 
date are that the net increase in the number of teachers 
in that year will at least have reached the figure of 
5,000 needed to match the increase in the secondary 
school population. 

While many authorities are still to some degree short 
of their quotas, authorities which were substantially 
short in 1957 have with only a few exceptions been able 
to maintain or improve their staffing standards. Some have 
notably improved their position as compared with the 
previous year. 

The Minister is convinced that it would be premature 
to dispense with the quota scheme at this stage. The 
secondary school population will again increase this 
year, although not so much as in 1958, and the scheme is 
still essential if a serious deterioration of staffing 
standards in a number of hard-pressed areas is to be 
prevented. It has been possible, however, to include in 
the revised scheme provision for some general improve- 
ment of staffing standards to benefit all authorities. 
Quotas for January, 1960 have therefore been calculated 
to allow not only for changes in the school population, 
but for an all-round increase of | per cent. in the number 
of teachers that each authority may employ. 

Mr. Lloyd says he js greatly indebted to all authorities 
for all their close co-operation in working the scheme, 
and not least to those who would have been free but for 
their quotas to recruit additional teachers without 
difficulty. He urges the continued employment of 
married women and other ‘‘ immobile ’’ teachers in all 
areas, especially by the more favourably placed 
authorities, so that more mobile teachers are available 
to go to the areas of greatest need. 


The annual conference organised by the Careers 
Liaison Committee and the Harrow Education Com- 
mittee will be held this year on February 24th, at the 
Harrow County School for Boys, Gayton Road, Harrow. 
The Conference will devote the morning session to 
matters principally affecting grammar schools and for 
the first time, the afternoon session will be devoted to 
the interests of the secondary modern schools. 

The theme is ‘‘ The Use and Misuse of Talent in 
Modern Society.”’ 
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‘The B.D.H. Book of 


Organic Reagents’ 
is available again 





























A new, completely rewritten and restyled edition, 
which dealing particularly with quantitative 
methods of analysis, contains descriptions of 48 
reagents and incorporates the latest techniques * 
for their use. Liberally provided with references 
to original work, the new edition should prove 
as valuable a handbook in every laboratory as 


its predecessors. 


THE B.D.H. BOOK OF ORGANIC REAGENTS 
188 Pages Price 18s. 0d. 


(Tenth Edition) 


Post free, from 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 

B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS DIVISION 

POOLE DORSET 
OR/2/5808h 
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THE CRAFT BEHIND THE SPORT 


RICKET- 
“BITUTURF” 


THE PERFECT SURFACE 
FOR PRACTICE WICKETS 


Recognised as the best of all artificial wickets 
—the nearest approach to a grass pitch 


OVER 1,500 WICKETS SOLD IN 5 SEASONS 


| Manufacturing facilities at our Works have now been doubled 


in order to cope with the rapid increase in demand 


BATS—SIGHT SCREENS—STUMPS—CREASE MARKERS 
GROUND MARKERS — WICKET COVERS — SLIP 
CRADLES—SCORE PLATES— MARKING COMPOUND 


| The Craftsmen behind the Sport 


EN-TOUT-CAS 


Send for ‘Bituturf’ Brochure and Accessories Leaflet, to : 


THE SH -TFTevUT-Cc€aAs €o. tT... 
STSsTon, LEICESTER. ‘Phone: Syston 3322-7 
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CYCLE STAND 
(US 


TYPE “H”’ 
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There are 26 
different 

types from 
which to choose 





























ABIX Cycle Stands are constructed of steel through- 
out, stove enamelled green. Roof sheeting is normally 
of galvanised corrugated sheets. If required, sheeting 
can be supplied in Alumini or Asbestos 


Write for illustrated catalogue SG/| to: 


ABIX (METAL INDUSTRIES) LTD. 


Stee! Equipment for Office and Factory 
Pool Road, West Molesey, Surrey 
Phone : Molesey 4361/3 Grams : Abix, East Molesey 
Also Manufacturers of Steell\Partitioning (Industrial and Executive) Clothes Lockers 
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Russian Lessons on B.B.C. 


In September and October of 1958, the correspondence 
columns of the Times were full of letters about the 
problems of learning Russian. All the correspondents 
felt that it was important to learn Russian. No-one 
claimed that it was an easy language, though it was 
generally thought to be a good deal less difficult than it 
was sometimes made out : the real obstacle, it appeared, 
was not so much the language itself, as the lack of 
qualified people to teach it. 

Almost a year earlier, the B.B.C. had begun to explore 
the same ground, starting from the assumption that 
scientists to-day need some working acquaintance with 
Russian just as, at one time, they needed a working 
acquaintance with German; it was felt that Russian 
ought to be added to the B.B.C.’s schedule of language- 
teaching broadcasts. But before embarking on such a 
project, it was important to make sure that there would 
be an audience and to find out whether this would consist 
of students, tourists or other adult beginners. 

The first stages of the enquiry were not encouraging. 
Only eighteen tourists had taken their cars to Russia in 
1957, and during the six years for which figures were 
available, the number of evening classes in Russian had 
shown a slight decline ; though the Secretary of the 
Modern Language Association reported that this was 
due toa scarcity of teachers and not to the lack of student 
interest. 

There was another problem. Since the war, most of 
the B.B.C.’s language programmes have been planned 
for listeners who already possess some grounding in the 
language, and even those with the title “ Starting . . .” 
do not expect their listeners to use broadcasting as their 
only means of study. 

For Russian it was evident that no such assumptions 
could be made—the series would have to concern itself 
with absolute beginners ; and though these, no doubt, 
would be serious beginners, capable of concentrated 
listening, it remained a problem to find the right 
formula for teaching a language with a new alphabet to 
an invisible audience starting from the bottom, which 
could only be encouraged to do its homework. 

Yet the view persisted that the plan should be tried, 
and at a Conference of language teachers, held in 
Broadcasting House early in 1958, it was decided that 
it ought to be possible to give the serious listener a fair 
grounding in the language on the basis of a year’s run 
of weekly programmes and repeats, together with an 
accompanying handbook. 

Among those attending this conference was Dr. Ronald 
Hingley, University Lecturer in Russian at Oxford, who 
has now agreed to write the scripts. He has a very wide 
experience of teaching Russian language and literature 
at all levels. As the first Director of Studies of the large 
school of Russian for the services at London University, 
he was in charge of a staff of twenty teachers of Russian, 
and was responsible for the development of new tech- 
niques for teaching the language, independent of any 





traditional text-book or method. These new techniques, 
adapted to the special conditions of broadcasting, will 
torm the basis of the B.B.C.’s programmes: they are 
also being incorporated in a new primer that he 
is writing for publication in the Autumn. Ronald 
Hingley has also been a pioneer in the teaching of 
Russian to scientists, both at London and Oxford, where 
he has a very large class of post-graduates. And in 
addition to this he has, of course, great experience of 
more normal academic teaching of the language at all 
stages from elementary to advanced. 

His Russian lessons will centre round an eccentric 
Professor called Sidorov. In their early stages, they 
will make full use of the element of sound for purposes of 
identification—for example, Professor Sidorov’s telephone 
(which he does not always answer) ; a car horn in the 
street ; or Swan Lake on the gramophone. In the first 
programmes they will include a high proportion of such 
recognizable words as telefon, sputnik or komissar ; and 
they will base their instruction in pronunciation on such 
names as Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky or Pushkin. As the 
series goes on, however, it will become more difficult, 
and there will always be some part of the accompanying 
pamphlet that the listener will be expected to learn for 
himself. 

Doctor Hingley has decided that no-one in this series, 
not even the English pupil, is to pronounce Russian 
incorrectly. The pupils will be allowed to make 
grammatical mistakes (which will be corrected), and 
will be instructed on some of the faults of pronunciation 
common to English beginners. But in principle, all 
those taking part in the broadcast will pronounce 
Russian correctly, so that English listeners, most of 
whom have never heard it spoken, can train their aural 
memory from the outset on the right sounds. 

The B.B.C. is often accused of moving slowly, and it 
may well be asked why the series has taken so long to 
prepare. Some weeks were spent in finding the right 
public and a few more in finding the right script- 
writer. The rest of the time—the series, produced by 
Raymond Escoffey, begins in October 1959, in Network 
3—will be spent in writing the pamphlet and preparing 
the lessons. But before the lessons can be prepared, the 
formula must be right. To achieve this purpose, a 
dummy programme has been recorded, and this will be 
played back to a sample group, consisting of first-term 
Russian students and those people with a general interest 
in languages, who would like to learn Russian by radio 
if it could be shown to be within their grasp. Using the 
results of this experience, a second programme will be 
made which, in its turn, will be played back to a sample 
group, and on this accumulated evidence the programmes 
will be written. Experiments of this sort are now an 
established part of educational broadcasting, whose 
programmes, though they are not always recognizably 
different in content from the rest of the serious output 
of the B.B.C., are always prepared in some such way as 
this to make sure that they meet the special problems 
of a defined audience. 
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BRITEX 


BOFFIN 
MICROSCOPE 


A new miniature microscope 
from the 

Pyser-Britex factory 

with variable 
magnification range 
on the draw-tube. 
Complete with 

4 specimen and 

2 plain slides 


In cardboard box 


£7 17s. 6d. 


(Hardwood carrying case £1-0-0 extra) 


Full details from 


BRITEX (istaumenrs) LTD 


(A company within the PYSER-BRITEX ORGANISATION) 


523-4, BANK CHAMBERS, 329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 


Telephone: HOLborn 4118 (3 lines) 
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FOLDING CANOES and NON- 
FOLDING CANOES from £15 


Canoe motors, sails and accessories for continental 
tours 


ALSO KITS TO 
BUILD YOUR OWN CANOE 


Full size plans and instructions............... 8 /6 
KITS OF PARTS TO ASSEMBLE from...... £5 
Singles and two seaters 


SEPARATE MATERIALS. Including canvas/PVC cover- 
ing and Double paddles. 


Lists and Catalogues free. 


Granta Folding Boats 


COTTENHAM CAMBRIDGE 




















THE 
ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1906 to bring together all who are interested in English language 
and literature and all who are concerned with the teaching of English, and to 
uphold the standards of English writing and speech. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, entitling members to all meetings of the 
Association, lectures, conferences, etc., to magazine English 
(published thrice yearly) and Presidential Address, News- 
Letters and Conference reports, £1 1s. per annum (or with 
Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies 
£2 2s.). 


CONTENTS of the 1959 spring number of English (price to 
non-members, 5s.) include : 


Articles : a IN THE HISTORICAL NOVEL, Geoffrey 
rease. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE AND SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, 
K. J. Fielding. 


COMIC VIEWPOINTS IN SKETCHES BY BOZ, Charles 
B. Cox. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
IN INDIA, Iqbal Ahmad. 


Poems by Carl Bode, Phoebe Hesketh, Geoffrey Johnson, Fallon Webb, 
and others. 


Reviews of Books, Theatre Notes, Poetry and Drama Review, Recent 
Reading. 


The Secretary : 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W.7 
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! CRAYON in the World} 


6 «cosmic” stars in the FINART firmament:— 


* BRIGHT GAY COLOURS 
% SUBTLE BLENDING COLOURS 
% NO SMEARS OR SMUDGES 
% STRONG AND CLEAN 
#% PAPER-WRAPPED 
# WELL MADE & WELL PA.CKED 


Before requisition time— make sure you have 

tried FINART Crayons. Your usual school 

supplier will have: 

552—8 Different coloured crayons in Selector 
Pack. 

559—9 Different coloured crayons in attrac- 
tive tins. 


550— Refills of 36 crayons, single colours. 
557—Refilis of 220 crayons, assorted colours 


Write NOW for FREE samples to: 
COSMIC CRAYON COLTD 


Dept. 86, Furnival House, 14-18 High Holborn, W.C.! 
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Parents and Teachers in ‘On the Spot’ 
Talks with Education Minister 


Beginning with the first day of the new school term 
Mr. Geofirey Lloyd, Minister of Education, started a 
series of visits in which he will discuss the Government's 
education policy with parents, teachers, administrators 
and architects in all parts of the country. The 
Parliamentary Secretary at the Ministry of Education, 
Sir Edward Boyle, is undertaking a similar programme. 

The Minister’s programme commenced in Birmingham 
on January 6th, when he accompanied the head master 
of a secondary modern school on a number of visits to 
parents of boys and girls at the school. (The head 
regularly visits parents in their homes to discuss the 
children’s educational problems.) 

On January 7th and 8th, the Minister made informal 
visits to the education offices and architects departments 
of the Lancashire, Manchester, Yorkshire (West Riding), 
Sheffield and Nottinghamshire local education auth- 
orities for a frank exchange of views on the human, 
administrative and architectural problems involved in 
carrying out the recent education White Paper. 

Visits to schools in Hampshire followed to study 
especially the links between schools of different kinds, 
and between schools and the technical colleges and 
universities. 


New Headmaster for Blind Boys 


The Governors of Worcester College for the Blind, 
Worcester, which is administered by The Royal National 
Institute for the Blind, have appointed as Head Master 
Mr. R. C. Fletcher, B.A. (Oxon.), at present House 
Master at Charterhouse, in succession to the retiring 
Head Master, Mr. B. O. Bradnack, M.C., M.A. (Oxon.). 
The appointment takes effect as from Ist September 
this year. 

Mr. Fletcher, who was educated at Marlborough 
College where he enjoyed a distinguished career in sport 
in addition to becoming, in his final year, Head of his 
House, obtained an Open Scholarship (Classics) to 
University College, Oxford, in 1935, where he took an 
Honours Degree. Joining the Army at the outbreak of 
war, he was commissioned in 1940, serving as Troop 
Commander in the Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment in 
England and in Libya. He was a prisoner of war in 
Italy and Germany from 1942 to 1945. 

On demobilisation, Mr. Fletcher worked for some 
months in boys’ clubs in London, being appointed to the 
staff of Charterhouse in 1946. 

Mr. Fletcher, who has been a Governor of Godalming 
County Grammar School since 1950 and Manager and 
Treasurer of Godalming Church of England Primary 
School since 1952, is also an Educational Adviser in 
Surrey to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


The Polish United Workers’ Party have started a 
movement ‘‘ to celebrate the thousandth anniversary of 
Poland by equipping a thousand new schools.’’ A special 
fund is to be created by the party to organize the 
collection of money and resources, and to co-ordinate 
all the activities in support of this novel methodol 
celebrating the anniversary. i 





Educational Television 

The extent to which television broadcasts might be 
expanded to reach a wider public, through the use of 
educational films reproduced from televised feature 
programmes, is the subject of a study published by 
Unesco in book form (‘‘ The Kinescope and Adult 
Education.’’) 

The research was undertaken in France by a team 
from the French National Scientific Research Centre. 
The purpose was to attempt to determine the value, to 
adult education particularly, of ‘‘ kinescopes,’’ or tele- 
recordings, compared with conventional films dealing 
with similar subjects. Tele-recordings are to television 
what sound-recordings are to the radio, with the difference 
that sound recordings can be perfect reproductions of a 
live broadcast, but tele-recordings are vulnerable to 
certain technical difficulties. 

Reproductions of televised features in the form of 
films tend to lose definition of image in the process of 
enlargement to wall-screen size. This problem is being 
studied, however, and results already obtained indicate 
that it will be largely overcome. 

Also, because of their particular technique, some 
television programmes have a highly specialized style 
and manner of presentation to a viewing audience ; 
these qualities often tend to detract from the impact of 
a film made fo1 subsequent showing to other audiences. 

In spite of these difficulties, kinescopes can be at 
least as useful as films in adult education and have, in 
fact, some advantages. They can be edited at leisure 
after the broadcast and amended if necessary. They 
can also be “‘filed’’ for repeat performances and a 
useful library of material built up. 


A.R. Television Programmes for School 


The Spring Term Programmes run from January 19th 
for nine weeks with the following series : 

Mondays.—‘‘ Matter in Use 2 ’’—a continuation of the 
year’s science series dealing primarily with the materials 
and natural substances of everyd+y life. Age-range : 
children of 13-15 in the middle ability range. 

Tuesdays and Thursdays.—‘ Maps and Men’’—a 
geography series introduced by an experienced Antarctic 
Explorer, bringing maps to life. It will show how maps 
are used in many activities from flying to town planning. 
Age-range : 13-15. 

Wednesdays.—‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’—a series of nine 
programmes producing Shakespeare’s play in costume, 
and examining its Elizabethan background, imagery and 
interplay of character. Age-range: 12-16. 

Fridays.—‘‘ The Open Window—an Anthology for 
Television.’’ An entirely rew conception in programmes 
forschools. Television’s remarkable power for stimulating 
enthusiasm will be exploited to encourage children to 
express themselves. This series should demonstrate 
television as an art form in itself and may serve as an 
introduction to ‘‘ Television Appreciation ’’ in schools. 
The programmes may be taken separately or as a series. 
Age-range . 11—16. 

These programmes are now networked to Tyne Tees 
Television (North-East), in addition to ATV (Midlands), 
TWW (South Wales and West), Southern Television and 
STV (Scotland). 
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University Scholarships in Northern 


Ireland 
The recommendations of the Northern Ireland 
Committee on University Scholarships have been 


accepted in their entirety by the Minister of Education 
and have been commended by him to Local Education 
Authorities for adoption in their University Scholarships 
Schemes. The adoption of these recommendations will 
result in a considerable improvement in the awards to 
scholarship holders under the schemes. 

The maintenance grants to students are to be 
substantially increased. The following are examples, 
with the rates now applicable shown in brackets : 

Student living in lodgings: Attending Queen’s 
University, £240 (£200); London University, £305 
(£270) ; Oxford or Cambridge, £348 (£300); Student 
living in Belfast and attending Queen’s University, £180 
(£155). 

The amount of a scholarship is made up of the 
appropriate maintenance grant with, in addition, the 
tuition fee, less the parental contribution which is 
calculated by reference to the ‘‘ balance of income ”’ 
the student’s parents. The scale for the calculation of 
this contribution is to be modified, and as a result, no 
payment will be required where the balance of income is 
below {600 per annum. Under the present scheme 


which has been in operation since 1957, exemption trom | 


payment ceases at £450. For a balance of income 
between £600 and £650 the Committee recommends a 


reduction in the contribution from {20 to {7 and the 

| adoption of the Committee’s recommendations will 
result in smaller contributions by parents at almost 
every point in the scale. 

The Committee recommends that, irrespective of 
parental means, a student who qualifies for a scholarship 
should be assured of an award of the value of at least £50. 

Other provisions include the introduction of special 
arrangements for mature students who are defined as 
students who have reached the age of twenty-three 
years and have been engaged in full-time gainful 
employment for at least two years ; such students will 
be granted scholarships assessed on their own incomes 
and not on parental incomes and in those cases allowances 
in respect of dependants will be payable. 

When these recommendations have been adopted the 
Northern Ireland student should again be in a comparable 
position with a student in England and Wales where most 
areas have recently increased their scholarship grants. 
The Committee has recommended that the changes in 
the schemes should take effect from the beginning of the 
| present University session. 





of | 


| SSS ST 


Nottingham University have accepted an offer of a 
gift of £100,000 by Rolls-Royce, Limited to endow a 
| Chair in Thermodynamics at the university, to be 
known as The Hives Chair. Its object will be to increase 
the supply of graduates with technical and engineering 





| qualifications. 








Reviews from School Government Chronicle 


Catkin Bearing Trees 

All the photographs are new and the 
close-up studies are magnificent efforts. 
The revision of this strip has been well 
worth while and we have no hesitation 
in recommending it as suitable for the 
most exacting study. 


ingly clear, leaving no doubt whatever 
as to the species presented. A strip 
which will help tremendously to instil 
in the child’s mind an appreciatoin of 
the beauties of the hedgerow and 
countryside. 


Other new titles 


include Geographical Survey of Russia, 
Chemical Change, Reptiles and Am- 
phibians, Life of Christ, Care of Mice, 
North-East England. 


Write for preview copies and for 
details of new wallcharts and books 





Wild Fruits 


The colour photographs are outstand- 


of filmstrips from E.P. 


released to 


Educational Productions Ltd. 
East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire 


which E.P. have recently 























TOPS 


TWO EFFICIENT AND UNSURPASSED 


| ADHESIVES FOR SCHOOL USE 


Gloy Gum—WITHOUT EQUAL FOR STRENGTH is now establishing itself as 
firm a favourite as Gloy Paste which has been proven over a long period of years 
as the ideal paste for school use. Gloy Paste does not dry-up, clog or develop an 

eS offensive odour. Order and insist on GLOY by name. Samples on request. 

Easily refilled 

from bulk 





A.WILME COLLIER LIMITED 
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The Story of the Normans 

One evening last October, a tew days before the 
anniversary of the Battle of Hastings on the 14th, 
R. H. C. Davis, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
Major-General H. Essame, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., stood 
on the site of the battle and pictured the scene of this 
turning-point in English history in 1066. Next day they 
recorded on that spot their views on the tactics employed 
and why the Normans won the battle. This discussion 


formed the first programme in a new series, ‘‘ The 
prog : 
Normans,’’ which opened in Network Three on 


February IIth. It follows on the earlier two series on 
The Romans and the Anglo-Saxons. 

On subsequent Wednesdays there will be talks on 

Who Were the Normans ? ’’ (David Douglas, Professor 
of History, at Bristol and Brian Hope-Taylor, Secretary 
ot the Council for British Archaeology Mediaeval 
Research Committee), ‘‘ Norman Government ”’ (Edward 
Miller, Fellow and Lecturer in History, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Professor Douglas), ‘‘ Norman 
Society ’’ (R. H. C. Davis and R. W. Southern, Fellow 
of Balliol), the ‘‘ Anglo-Norman Church ’’ (Dr. Frank 
Barlow, D.Phil., Professor of History, at Exeter, and 
Christopher Brooke, Professor of Mediaeval History, 
at Liverpool) and ‘‘ Monasteries and Cathedrals ”’ 
(Professor Brooks and Professor M. D. Knowles, Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge). 

In ‘‘ The Landscape of Norman England’ (W. G. 
Hoskins, Reader in Economic History, Christ Church, 
Oxford, and M. W. Beresford, Reader in Economic 
History, at Leeds), the speakers will show what we can 
learn of the Anglo-Norman countryside from its present 
day appearance. 

The last three programmes will carry the story of the 
Normans beyond the shores of England to Normandy 
and Sicily and describe the contribution they made to 
Western civilization. Titles and speakers: ‘‘ England 
and Normandy’’ (John Le Patourel, Professor of 
Mediaeval History at Leeds, and G. W. S. Barrow, 
Lecturer in English History, University College, London); 
the ‘‘ Legacy of the Normans "’ (Edward Miller, R. Quirk, 
Reader in English Language and Literature at Durham, 
John H. Harvey, Consultant Architect and Archivist to 
Winchester College, Brian Hope-Taylor and Professor 
Douglas) and ‘‘The Normans in Europe’’ (Michael 
Maclagan, Senior Tutor, Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Prince Dimitri Obolensky, Reader in Russian and 
Balkan Mediaeval History at Oxford). 

Because there is such a wealth of material in the 
period of nearly ninety years under review in this series, 
and because it is inevitably bound up with circumstances 
and ideas affecting the whole Continent, it is entitled 
‘‘ The Normans ’’ and not ‘‘ The Normans in England.”’ 
It will deal, for example, with such matters as the 
dilemma of the Norman aristocracy, who held lands on 
both sides of the Channel—who should they throw in their 
lot with? The speakers, whose talks will be largely 
unscripted, will survey the Norman contribution to 
feudal society, Church and State, art and architecture, 
and language and literature. The visible evidences ‘of 
the period will be examined in some detail. 

Accompanying this series is a forty-page booklet with 
notes by two of the speakers, G. W. S. Barrow and 
John H. Harvey, also colour plates, maps and numerous 
photographs. 


Proposed Survey on Television 


| Programmes 

| Visual Aids Officers and other representatives of local 
| education authorities in the I.T.A. London area were 
invited to Television House last month, for a meeting 
with members of the School Broadcasting Section of 
Associated-Rediffusion Limited. The main purpose of 
the meeting was to discuss Associated Rediffusion’s 
proposals for a survey on the use of its television 
programmes for schools in co-operation with the 100 
schools who have accepted television receivers on loan 
from the company. 

The visitors were shown around the studios and met 
the education officers and directors of schools pro- 
grammes. 

Mr. Guthrie Moir, Assistant Controller of Programmes 
including schools and children’s programmes, welcomed 
the visitors and said that Associated-Rediffusion was 
extremely conscious of the need for the closest liaison 
with local education authorities and schools and to that 
end was hoping to hold a series of meetings with chief 
education officers and other interested members of the 
teaching profession to maintain a two-way flow of 
information regarding the development of educational 
television. 

Mr. John Mackay, the Schools Liaison Officer, out- 
lined the aims and organisation of the company’s school 
television service and explained the details of the 
proposed survey which was welcomed by those present. 
In the ensuing discussion many useful suggestions 
about the use of these programmes in schools were 
made, and the meeting ended with a showing of some 
past programmes. 

The local education authorities represented were : 
Berkshire, London County Council, Bedfordshire, 
Southend-on-Sea, Surrey, Reading, Oxford, East Sussex, 
Essex, East Ham, Buckinghamshire, West Ham, Hert- 
fordshire, Croydon and Middlesex. 


British Standard for School Chalks 


Although of little intrinsic value, a stick of school 
chalk can provide certain problems, as was recently 
found by the Committee responsible for the preparation 
of the British Standard for school chalks, B.S. 3060. 
Thus, difficulty is sometimes experienced in making a 
mark on the chalkboard with a chalk ; it may squeak 
while making the mark ; and even greater difficulty may 
be experienced in trying to erase the mark, at all, or if 
it does erase, it may cause clouds of dust. 

All these problems and their causes were examined 
during the preparation of this standard. Since, how- 
ever, chalks represent a compromise between what is 
technically possible and what is economically practicable, 
the solution was once again largely a matter of com- 
promise. 

The standard emerging will, however, provide chalk 
of high uniform level of performance. It will, of course, 
be of great value to all local authorities’ purchasing 
departments, who will be able, with confidence, to order 
chalks for use with chalkboards complying with a forth- 
coming standard—B.S. 3030. 
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Northern Ireland Education | 
Reorganisation Completed by 1962 | 
The approximate annual spending on education from 
public funds in Ulster increased from 2,525,000 in 
1938-39 to £15,264,000 in 1957-58. This is revealed in | 
the 1957-58 annual report of the Ministry of Education. | 

The report, which contains a survey of progress | 
achieved since the Education Act of 1947 was intro 
duced, predicts that ‘‘ by the end of 1962, the completion 
of educational reorganisation in Ulster should be well | 
within compass.’’ Commenting that the new educational | 
structure was taking ‘‘ substantial shape,’’ the report 
goes on: 

‘Secondary intermediate schools increased from 13 | 
in 1953 to 55 on 3lst March, 1958. In these schools 
almost 26,000 pupils were enrolled. The number of 
buildings nearing completion was such that it could be 
confidently expected that by the beginning of the 1958-59 
school year, sixty per cent. of the places needed in 
secondary intermediate schools would have been pro 
vided.”’ 

The number of boys and girls receiving their secondary 
education in grammar schools continued to grow. In 
1947-48 it was 17,178 ; by 1952-53 it had risen to 24,716 
and in 1957-58 it reached 29,031 (or 34,232 when pre 
paratory departments are included). Enrolment in | 
junior technical schools increased from 4,482 in 1947 to | 
5,462 in 1957-58 and progress in technical-school build 
ing was now gaining impetus. 

Describing the post-war problem of teacher supply as 
“a grave one,’’ the report states: ‘‘ Pride can be taken 
in the degree of success with which its challenge has so 
far been met. Training colleges had to increase their 
intake and keep their students longer. In 1947-48 there 
were 657 students in training. This had increased to 
1,251 in 1952-53 and to 1,576 in 1957-58. The teaching 
force in schools rose from 6,990 in all types in 1947-48 
to 9,798 in 1957-58. 

The number of grammar school pupils holding scholar 
ships had increased from 853 in 1937-38 to 6,812 in 
1948-49 and to 21,940 in 1957-58. 


Tea Bureau to be Re-named 


From March Ist the Tea Bureau and its famous 
London headquarters, The Tea Centre, are to undergo 
a change of name. Since 1953 the organization has 
represented the Ceylon tea producers and to emphasize 
this, both the Bureau and Centre will now be known as 
the Ceylon Tea Centre. 

The Education Department is well known to school- 
teachers and students for its wide range of publications 
and visual aid material on the history, production and 
making of tea. 

This year, in co-operation with local education 
authorities in the North-West, the Centre is sponsoring 
a novel series of tea-making contests among domestic 
science students, aimed at stimulating interest in the art 
of good tea brewing and serving. 

In 1958 over eighty school parties visited the Centre 
for a film show in the comfortable cinema. 
schools in the London area now make the trip an annual 
event, 
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CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. 
43-49, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 


Telephone: LARKSWOOD 1061-2 








CADBURYS 


NATIONAL 
ESSAY 
COMPETITION 
1959 


There ie still time to write fo.. 


“Easter Eggs ’’ Cadbury Brothers Limited, 
Dept.V.T.A./4a, Bournville, Birmingham and 
receive your free illustrated leaflets for 
: details of this 





the whole class and full 
competition 


CLOSING DATE MARCH 9th, 1959 





ENVELOPES 


OF EVERY KIND UNDER THE SUN! 


Example : 1000 each buff and white, 34 ~ 6—25/- (Tax and carr. pd.) 





Remarkably keen. full price list, free on request 





| WM. WARD, ‘rsrioner. 87 BROWNLOW ROAD, SO. SHIELDS 
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Expansion of Technical Education 
International Survey of Education Trends. 

Steps to combat the shortage of technicians were 
intensified in many countries during 1957, according to 
the International Yearbook of Education, just published 
by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education. 

Iran, for instance, has more than doubled its total 
number of vocational and agricultural students. Progress 
is recorded in fifteen other countries, including Syria, 
Pakistan, Vietnam and Venezuela, and suggested in 
many more, where new colleges have been opened and 
new courses introduced. The report says that Afghanistan 
will shortly open two new technical schools and that 
Ethiopia will create a school of crafts. 

Another prominent feature of 1957 was the increase 
of students in universities and other establishments of 
further education. In the United States, numbers rose 
by 7-85 per cent. to 3,232,000. A few countries also 
showed notable increases in secondary school enrolment. 
In India, the number of secondary school pupils rose by 
23-65 per cent., in Ethiopia by 33-5 per cent. and in 
Saudi Arabia by 51-2 per cent. 

The report on the U.S.S.R. says that 50 million people 
are receiving tuition. ‘‘ This means that every tourth 
citizen is studying.’’ The number ot secondary schools 
increased by 9 per cent. during the year. 

‘‘ The problem of teacher shortage, although it persists 
in many countries, has passed the acute phase in some 
of them,’’ says the survey. ‘‘ On the other hand, in 
secondary education the discrepancy between supply 
and demand is becoming increasingly widespread, 
especially for mathematics and science teachers.’’ The 
lack of science teachers was a serious preoccupation in 
France, for example, where the need was for an annual 
increase of 2,500—3,000 teachers whereas at the moment 
only 700 are being trained per year. 





Committee on Grants to Students 

The National Union of Students has published its 
memorandum of evidence to the Committee on Grants 
to Students appointed to advise the Government, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Colin Anderson. 


Means Test. 

Although the Committee’s terms of reference cover 
the whole field of the administration of awards, the 
main topic which has aroused public interest is ce1tainly 
the means test on awards. The National Union of 
Students believes that the means test must be removed 
if the nation is to ensure that the full opportunities for 
higher education for gifted children are brought within 
the scope of all families. The N.U.S. refers to an estimate 
that the cost of removing the means test might not be 
more than £1,500,000, and urges that students should be 
able to achieve independence of their parents as do young 
people in other walks of life. 


Selection for Awards. 

The N.U.S. believes that the selection of students 
should rest entirely with the College or University 
authorities who are responsible for admitting them. 
It believes that the extra process of selection by L.E.A.s 
adds nothing to the assessment of a student’s potential 
academic ability, and simply has the effect of preventing 
some students from accepting the offer of a University 








place. In the conditions of intensive competition for 
places which will continue into the foreseeable future, 
the N.U.S. believes that to win a place is in itself evidence 
ot sound academic ability. 


Administration and Financing of Awards. 

In order to make sure that all students receive 
properly assessed awards according to the national scale, 
the N.U.S. believes that awards should be administered 
either by a central grant-awarding authority, or, as an 
interim measure, that they should be administered by 
L.E.A.s subject to the pooling of awards expenditure. 
If direct responsibility for financing awards is allowed to 
remain with the local education authorities, the N.U.S. 
believes that all the anomalies of the present system will 
continue. 

Assessment of Awards. 

The N.U.S. believes that the responsibility for the 
assessment of awards should continue to rest with the 
Ministry of Education, but that the assessment should 
be carried out every two years, because the present 
three-year period is too long to permit a fair and accurate 
judgment of the amounts of money needed for 
maintenance. 


Britain’s Food Supplies 


The University of London and the Association of 
Agriculture seem to have chosen a popular theme for 
their series of evening lectures which opened in London 
last month. 

No less than ninety had enrolled for the series and, 
despite the fog and frost, virtually all made their way to 
the hall for Mr. Alexander Hay’s opening lecture. 
Mr. Hay, General Secretary of the Association otf 
Agriculture, will provide continuity by acting as chairman 
at future meetings. Mr. Hay’s reminiscences, which 
gave lively point to his survey of British agriculture and 
the sources of our food between 1914 and 1959, ranged 
from the handling of tarm horses to the composition of 
mutton pies and hamburgers. 

The enthusiasm these lectures have aroused has 
confounded the pundits in the University’s Department 
of Extra-Mural Studies. No one had predicted so much 
enthusiasm for agricilture from a London audience. 
Questions such as ‘‘Where does Britain get her food and 
why ?’’ are all too rarely discussed in an objective 
atmosphere : this may well be the clue to the interest 
shown by a group of men and women who range from 
students at the Battersea College of Domestic Science 
and the College of Aeronautical and Automobile 
Engineering to civil servants, geographers, farmers, 
insurance and bank executives and members of firms 
connected either with food technology and distribution 
or the agricultural ancillary industries. 


The Holiday Fellowship has recently published their 
programme of holidays for organised parties of young 
people for 1959. It contains details of arrangements 
for young people to stay at Youth Camps and Youth 
Guest Houses situated in some of the most beautiful 
parts of the British Isles. Details from 142, Great North 
Way, Hendon, London, N.W.4. 
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Teacher Training 
Having considered the recent announcements on 
teacher training by the Ministry of Education the 
January Council Meeting of the Association of Teachers 
in Colleges and Departments of Education passed the 
following resolutions : 


Sizes of Colleges. ‘‘ That the Council of the A.T.C.D.E. 
while welcoming the wider opportunities offered to some 
colleges by their expansion as part of the Ministry’s pro- 
gramme to meet the need for extra teachers, considers 
that there is a valuable place for the smaller college.”’ 


Relation of Training Colleges with Universities. ‘‘ That 
this meeting of the Council of the A.T.C.D.E., in reaction 
to recent Ministry pronouncements on teacher training 
and Ministry attitudes to the problems of expansion, 
finds it necessary to reaffirm its conviction that teacher 
training in England and Wales is an undoubted function 
of our Universities. It therefore firmly instructs the 
Executive to take action to secure that : 


(t) The responsibility of the Institute or School of Edu- 
cation for the academic standards and for planning 
the training resources within an Area, shall continue 
unimpaired and in particular the Institutes or 
Schools of Education shall be treated as at least 
equal partners with all others concerned at every 
stage in the years of growth and development that 
lie ahead. 

(it) Conditions of service in the colleges including emolu- 
ments in exchange for personal and residential ser- 
vices, should not be inferior to those offered in 
universities and should be devised with the same 
generous interpretation of the tutor-student re- 
lationship.” 


B.B.C. School Television Broadcasts 
Spring Term, 1959 

The series to be broadcast in the Spring Term, which 
began on January 12th, are: 

Mondays.—2.5-2.30 p.m. ‘‘ Natural History.’’ Unit I: 
Mammals in Britain. Unit II: How Animals Move. 
Telerecorded repeats on Fridays 11.20-11.45 a.m. 

Tuesdays.—2.5-2.35 p.m. ‘‘ English.”’ 

Wednesdays.—2.5-2.30 p.m. ‘‘ Science and Life.’’ 


Science and the Larder. Telerecorded repeats on 
Tuesdays 11.20—11.45 a.m. 


Thursdays.—2.5-2.30 p.m. ‘“‘ Spotlight.’’ A current 
affairs series. 
Fridays.—2.5-2.30 p.m. ‘“‘ Using our Eyes.’’ Unit I: 


Making and Shaping. Unit II: Adventures in Design. 


The aim of the English series this term is to present 
great plays for children’s enjoyment. The main item is 
the seven-part serial The Life and Death of Sir John 
Falstaff. The story is told in episodes taken mainly from 
the texts ot Henry IV, Parts I and II, but supplemented 
by excerpts from Richard II and Henry V. There is no 
introduction or comment within the programmes and 
the next spoken is entirely Shakespeare’s. The Notes 
for the teacher, in addition to outlining the historical 
and literary backgrounds, give full details of the scenes 
from the plays from which the episodes have been 
selected, 


| 





For all your BOOK requirements 
and SPEEDY, EFFICIENT SERVICE, TRY 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 


Public Library and School Contractors, 


BOOKS HAVE A ‘LASTING’ appeal when fitted with our 
attractive 


PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 
Please send for list of sizes and prices 


666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, Southport 
Tel. No. : 78568 














PHOTOGRAPHY IN SCHOOL TEAM GROUPS 
FORM GROUPS, PANORAMIC GROUPS 
INDIVIDUAL PORTRAITS 


Tel. : MIDLAND 4081 


39, CORPORATION ST., BIRMINGHAM, 2 














A SPECIAL RANGE OF 


FURSE 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


is made for School use 


The most modest requirement receives the same careful 
attention as a complete scheme, and advice on stage planning 
is freely given. May we send you details ? 

W. J. FURSE AND CO. LIMITED 
TRAFFIC ST., NOTTINGHAM. Also London, Manchester, Glasgow. 











TEACHERS and STUDENTS 
of CLOTHING TECHNOLOGY need 


- FRANKS 


TECHNICAL BOOKS on 
FASHION DRAWING AND DESIGNING 
PATTERN CUTTING AND GRADING 
TAILORING, DRESSMAKING, AND 


2 
WS 


LOW 


CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 
also 
FASHION JOURNALS, GARMENT 
STANDS, SCISSORS, RULERS, SQUARES, 
ALL WORKROOM EQUIPMENT. 
\ Please write for FREE Fashion Guide 


R. D. FRANKS LTD., Market Place, Oxford Circus, 
London, W.I. 
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The Middle East 


lwo new wall charts on The Middle East have just 
been issued by Educational Productions, Ltd., in their 
Geography series. They have been produced in colla- 
boration with the British Society for International 
Understanding and provide useful visual aids on the 
Middle East not only for geography lessons but also for 
classes on Current Affairs. They present clearly and 
accurately an up-to-date survey of an area which plays 
a crucial part in world developments. 

rhe first sheet includes a political map covering the 
whole of the Middle East and showing the various 
alliances and groupings (Baghdad Pact, United Arab 
Republic and the Commonwealth) with brief descrip- 
tions of each ; oil-fields and pipe-lines are also indicated. 

The remainder of the chart illustrates and describes 
(a) the factors which tend to unify the Arab countries ; 
(4) the tension between the Arabs and Israel; (c) the 
importance of Middle East oil; (d) the Suez Canal ; 
(ec) Russian influence in the area 

Che second sheet also includes a large-scale map : the 
countries are divided into republics, monarchies and 
colonies, and population figures and dates of indepen- 
A smaller map shows the importance 
and the Nile Valley as crop- 


dence are given. 
of the “‘ Fertile Crescent *’ 
producing areas. 

[he contrast between extreme poverty and great 
wealth in the region is emphasized and there are illus- 
trations of: flood control, nomadic Arabs, part of 
modern Baghdad, and an oil well. Diagrams also show 
the annual tonnage of oil produced by the Middle East 
states and the proportion of each country’s wealth 
which is obtained from oil. 


New Educational Aids 


lhe Mullard Educational Service has announced the 
release of a new film entitled ‘‘ Vacuum Practice’ and a 
new filmstrip dealing with ‘‘ The Principles of the Cathode 
Ray Tube.’ 

‘Vacuum Practice ’’’ (16 m.m., sound, black and white) 
runs for sixteen minutes It has been made in conjunction 
with the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids and is an 
addition to the Advanced Science Series aimed at science 
sixth forms and technical colleges Teaching notes are 
supplied with the film 

Che film begins by establishing the nature of a vacuum, 
and shows how vacua are obtained, measured and 
maintained Animation is used wherever necessary to give 
a clear explanation of the workings of various types of 
pumps and gauges. The last part illustrates a number of 
uses of vacuum techniques in industry, including the 
manufacture of radio valves and cathode ray tubes, the 
depositing of thin metal films as, for example, in making 
mirrors, the new process of freeze-drying, and metal-casting. 
\ variety of applications have been featured to make the 
film of interest in most branches of science. It is available 
on hire from The Educational Foundation for Visual Aids 
Film Library 

lhe Principles of the Cathode Ray Tube ” is in colour 
and comprises 21 frames. It is the latest in the recently 
introduced series of filmstrips intended chiefly for sixth form 
use \part from illustrating the structure of cathode ray 
tube electrodes, and demonstrating the principles of 
focusing, deflection and the ion trap, the filmstrip also 
shows how the cathode ray tube may be used for analyzing 
wave forms \ comprehensive set of teaching notes is 
supplied. Available on sale from the distributors, Unicorn 
Head Visual Aids, Ltd 








The Denominational Schools 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Education, on January 
29th, saw representatives of the Free Churches to discuss 
the question of grant for denominational schools. The 
recent White Paper ‘‘ Secondary Education For All”’ 
said in paragraph 32: ‘‘ So’far as the school building 
programme is concerned the Government recognise that 
the churches may need some further help if they are to 
be enabled to play their full part in carrying out their 
share.”’ 

The Free Churches were represented by The Reverend 
Dr. Ermest Payne, Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council, the Reverend Dr. A. R. Vine, Secretary of The 
Free Church Federal Council, the Reverend G. R. Osborn, 
Secretary of the Methodist Educational Committee, the 
Reverend A. S. Clement, representing the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Reverend John Hux- 
table, representing the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales and the Reverend Peter McCall, representing 
the Presbyterian Church of England. 

The Minister had a full and frank exchange of views 
with the representatives of the Free Churches. The 
Minister saw representatives of the Church of England 
on January 12th, and early this month receives repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 


A.R. School Broadcasting Appointment 


Miss Enid Love, at present Assistant Head of School 
Broadcasting (Television) with the BBC, has been 
appointed Head of Associated-Rediffusiion’s School 
Broadcasting. Miss Love will take up her new appoint- 
ment not later than April Ist next. 

An Honours graduate in History of London Univer- 
sity, Miss Love started a career in teaching in 1934, 
serving in various grammar and public schools, and was 
for over four years Headmistress of the County Girls’ 
Grammar School, Wokingham, Berks. 

Joining the BBC in January, 1949, as an Education 
Officer with the School Broadcasting Council, Miss Love 
became (in 1951) the Corporation’s Assistant Head of 
School Broadcasting (Sound). Following a course at 
the BBC's Training School for Television Producers, 
Miss Love was appointed Assistant Head of School 
Broadcasting (Television) in February, 1956, and spent 
the remainder of that year working in the general tele- 
vision service. In January, 1957, she assumed responsi- 
bility for the preparation and executive direction of the 
B.B.C’s televised school programmes, which were first 
transmitted in September, 1957. 

Mr. Guthrie Moir took up a new appointment with 
Associated-Rediffusion in August, 1958, as Assistant 
Controller of Programmes in overall charge of Schools, 
Children’s and Religious programmes. 


Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Education, has 
approved the recommendation of the Burnham Main 
Committee that the salaries of teachers in primary and 
secondary schools in England and Wales should be in- 
creased by five per cent. with effect from Ist of this 
month. 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS | 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, LIMITED 
CX 6268—The Living Desert.—It was not long ago that 


we expressed a hope that this strip would be available as 
a companion strip to ‘“‘ The Vanishing Prairie ’’ (No. 6222). 
In the selection of pictures our expectations have been 
amply justified. With 42 frames nothing can give us so 
complete a picture of North American desert life as this ; 
and for those who have seen the film these photographs will 
serve as a constant reminder of a thrilling epic of natural 
life made possible by a team of experts who must have 
enjoyed the making of it as much as we the seeing of it. 
Two maps point out the desert’s position and the intro- 
ductory pictures show the physical features. After a 
glimpse at a beautiful cactus flower we plunge among a 
whirl of animal life round every example of which we may 
hang a story. Certainly a strip of the highest educational 
value, blazing with colour and brilliant in detail. The 
script for frame 15 states that the tarantula has ten hairy 
legs; this should of course be eight legs and two palpi or 
organs of touch. 











* * x * 


CX 6251—Farmyard Animals.—Not many strips are 
purposely produced for lower infants so that this very 
simple and straightforward effort will be appreciated by 
teachers and scholars alike. The children are introduced 
to horses, cows, sheep, pigs and kids as typical four-legged 
animals, while for the birds there are ducks and geese, 
turkeys and hens. The rooster is there for noisy importance 
and the farmer’s dog as the faithful servant Beehives 
introduce the subject of honey made from the nectar of 
flowers. In keeping with the scheme the children featured 
with the various animals are tiny tots also. The final frame 
shows a tree in autumn ; it is a pity that each season was 
not represented to correlate with the script which says, 
‘“ There is always something to see.’’ 23 frames 

* *” x * 

C 6279—Mice.—In the Care of Pets series, this strip in 
colour is prepared in collaboration with the Universities 
Federation for Animal Welfare. There are far too many 
children who are fascinated with the idea of keeping pets 
but who are ignorant of their little creatures requirements, 
although they may have the best intentions. As far as 
mice are concerned this strip will remedy all misconceptions 
and provide a wealth of helpful suggestions. Wooden, 
zinc and glass homes are dealt with, followed by a useful 
method of providing drink. Rotation of food comes next. 
Sexing, time of gestation and maturity are considered and 
the useful advice of ‘‘ Two’s company, three is none ”’ 
offered. Handling, training and keeping records completes 
all that the beginner needs to know. The pupils who follow 
this strip attentively should have sleek, shiny coated, 
bright-eyed healthy animals. 29 frames. 


x * * * 


CX 6265—Flower Arrangement.—Arrangements by 
Penny Wise, photographs by Yevonde ; produced for the 
L.C.C. with Miss F. F. Laidlaw as Adviser. The purpose 
of the strip is to get the most out of a little, and certainly 
the fine effects produced by careful arrangements of wild 
flowers and common garden flowers in modified jam-jars 
and other cheap containers are worthy of consideration. 
One can see the results of patience, perseverance and practice 
combined with training the eye to see how best to use the 
material at hand. Penny Wise shows how to deal with 
long-stalked flowerx and short ones, what to place where 
and why. Many useful hints on the care of flowers are 
provided so that the reader will learn to seal off poppy 


| activities in 











ends with a light flame and bruise the woody stems of the 
chrysanthemum with a hammer so that they may more 
readily absorb moisture. 29 frames. 

* * * * 

CX 6245—Nature in Summer.—We cannot 
enthusiastic over this strip. Some of the photographs are 
excellent and it will not be difficult to pick out those by 
Eric Hosking, but a number are third rate and could be 
improved upon by any teacher with a flare for photography. 
The last five photographs are so drab (in our copy) that 
they may be more typical of our recent summers than was 
intended. Neither do we photographs of 
preserved specimens of butterflies and moths perched on 
plants; a close-up of a preserved specimen would be of 
greater educational value ; a close-up of a living specimen 
in a natural position on a flower would be a glory—it has 
been done! But for those teachers who are not 
there is ample material for discussion 


Wax 


care to see 


specialists 


a a + * 


CX 6223—Everyday Life in the High Andes. —Pictures 
from this part of the world are not easy to come by so 
that the photographs taken by a member of the British 
1956 Andean Expedition will be of great assistance to 
teachers. As is to be expected the photography is superb 
and well illustrates the bleak and inhospitable terrain in 
which the people eke out a living. The pictures of Acon 
cagua and Huayana Potosi can vie with those of Everest 
Against this background is developed the story of living 
conditions and the activities of the peoples of Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador and Columbia ; their homes or communities 
and the variation from the almost primitive customs of the 


Jiboro Indians to the modern conditions in La Paz 
34 frames. 
* * * * 
GX 6255 Everyday Life in Thailand. After seeing 
“ The King and I,” a visit to Thailand should not be 


unprofitable. A World map shows Thailand’s position and 
another shows the country itself. Straightaway we are 
introduced to the people, noting the old and the new, and 
are then shown how the people live, with special reference to 
the harvesting of rice. Several frames deal with religion 
and the temples, providing an interesting subject for 
discussion. Major W. T. Blake, who took all the photo 
graphs, has shown clearly that water plays a large part in 
the life of Thailand and not least in transport. Samlohs 
are also illustrated. 35 frames. 


* * + * 


CX 6193—-Lancastria.-Ihis is the first 
published in a colour series of sixteen on the Regional 
Geography of Britain ‘ Lancastria ”’ Lan 
cashire and the northern part of the Cheshire Plain \s 
will be common to the series the first photographs illustrate 
the physical features, in this case the salt marshes and peat 
formations. The second section deals with the economi 
S.W. Lancashire, N. Cheshire and Industrial 
Lancashire. Liverpool and Manchester and their connecting 
canal receive much attention, while Haslingden is selected 
as a typical cotton town. Five useful maps are included 
The series will be most helpful in enabling the student to 
gain living impressions of the varied countryside and to 


strip to be 


incorporates 


appreciate the special problems faced by the _ people 
according to their environment. 39 frames 
+ + + * 
C 6271--The Bible, Part 2—The New Testament. — his 


strip, the first to be published in a series of four, is designed 
to illustrate, in a pattern of historical geography, the 
setting in which the events outlined in the New Testament 
occurred. This is section 3, dealing with the Ministry of 
Christ, and covers the Holy Land and in particular Galilee 
and Judea. There are pleasant colour photographs of the 
countryside around the Sea of Galilee and the Hill Country 
of Judea. Towns and cities featured are Nazareth, 
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Capernaum, Tiberias, Ain Karim, Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem. There are maps of the Holy Land, the area 
round Galilee and Jerusalem in the time of Christ. The 


notes have been written by Rev. C. Buckmaster, one-time 
resident in the Holy Land, and integrate the geographical 
material with the results of historical and archaeological 
research. 28 frames. 

+ + . * 


5203—Football is a Passing Game.—This is strip 5 of 
the series produced in collaboration with the Football 


Association; and the notes are written by Walter 
Winterbottom—-Director of Coaching. It deals with 


techniques of passing the ball from the toe end first to the 
push pass, the low drive, the chip, the loft, the volley, 
heading and thighing. For beginners not familiar with all 
of these there are excellent photographs from actual first- 
class matches. In this strip demonstrations are given from 
matches England v. Scotland, England v. Brazil, England 
v. Spain and England v. Hungary. Movement diagrams 
are also included to make the strip as informative and 
comprehensive as is possible with still pictures of a moving 
object. First-class presentation in 26 frames. 





BOOK NOTES 


Engineering Work for Boys. (H.M. 

No. 78, 1s. 9d.) 

‘Engineering Work for Boys,’ a_ fully-illustrated 
booklet, is the latest in the Central Youth Employment 
Executive's ‘‘ Choice of Careers’’ series. It stresses the wide 
range of openings in engineering, the main branches of 
which are shown pictorially in a double page chart. It 
speaks of the three main grades of workers—those who do 
comparatively simple jobs, then the craftsmen, and lastly 
the professional engineers, designers, research workers and 
other highly-trained people. 

Another chart shows the main departments of a typical 
engineering works. The booklet describes the different 
occupations in such a factory from making the parts in the 
machine and press shops and the foundry, to putting them 
together in the assembly shop, with due mention of testing, 
inspecting and adjusting. 

Information is given about recruitment, apprenticeship 
and other training on conditions of work and on the 
qualifications required for higher technical posts. 


Stationery Office, 


* * * * 


ABC of Nursing in the Home, (Educational Productions, 

Ltd., 2s. 6d.) 

The text of this book (originally published only for the 
British Red Cross Society) has been revised to bring it into 
line with the ‘‘ Nursing Manual ’”’ published in 1958 by the 
St. John Ambulance Association, the St. Andrews’ Ambu- 
lance Association and the British Red Cross Society. It is 
used for short nursing courses connected with Civil Defence 
and has now been adopted by the Order of St. John and by 
the St. Andrews’ Ambulance Association for this purpose. 
It is a companion volume to A BC of First Aid and con- 
tains detailed information on the essentials of nursing 
complied in handy reference form in alphabetical order. 
The diagrams (over fifty), clearly illustrate the essential 
points of the text in such a way as to give encouragement 
and confidence to the most diffident reader. 


* * * * 


The Gospel of St. Matthew, by Miss M. D. R. Willink, S.Th. 

(Religious Educational Press, 5s. 6d.) 

Another welcome aldition to the popular Pathfinder 
Series of background 'oks issued by this publisher. The 
writer’s earlier bool on ‘‘ The Acts’’ has been in great 
demand which has necessitated a reprint. Miss Willink is 








not only a trained teacher, but has here produced, a hand- 
book on the first Gospel which, like her commentary on the 


Acts, can just as well be called lively. It is brief enough to 
be a useful working tool for the teacher, and vividly written 
to be interesting enough to serve as a class reader for pupils 
in secondary schools, for whom the R.E.P. Pathfinder books 
are coming more and more into use. It is well-known that 
the average teacher who has to take R.I. has had no special 
training for this important and intriguing subject, so that 
this series is not only a useful standby for the teacher, but 
a very effective way of getting R.I. across in technical and 
secondary modern schools. 


* * * * 


Rugby Union Football (Educ. Productions Ltd., 2s. 6d.). 

A new issue in the well-known ‘‘ Know the Game” series 
of manuals issued by this house. It is a completely revised 
edition incorporating the new rules which have been 
brought into effect this season and is published with the 
approval of the Rugby Football Union, whose secretary has 
provided a foreword. A useful book of reference, with 
over sixty illustrations, for every player and enthusiast for 


this game. 
* * * * 


Plumbing as a Career (Choice of Careers Series No. 17. 

(H.M.S.O. 1s. 3d.) 

This booklet, issued by the Central Youth Employment 
Committee, describes the main features of the plumber’s 
craft and gives information about methods of recruitment 
and training, conditions of employment, facilities for further 
education, and the prospects before the young worker. 


* * * * 


Careers’ Guide (Opportunities in the Professions and 

Business Management. (H.M.S.O. 3s. 6d.). 

This Guide, prepared by the Central Youth Employment 
Committee, is intended to help young men and women in 
their choice of a professional, technical or business career 
and is of interest to parents and teachers. It gives essential 
information about the main professions, social work, and 
the medical auxiliary services as well as the Civil Service 
(including the Scientific Classes and the Factory Inspector- 
ate), the Local Government Service and H.M. Forces. A 
section surveys the opportunities in and qualifications re- 
quired for business management. 


———— 


The salaries of teachers in all types of grant-aided 
schools in Northern Ireland were increased by 5 per cent. 
with effect from the Ist of this month. About 10,000 
teachers are affected and the increase will cost the State 
about £420,000 per annum. 


More than 30,000 American school children ask the 
English-Speaking Union to put them in touch with pen 
friends in the British Isles. The Union’s headquarters 
at Dartmouth House, 37, Charles Street, W.1., will for- 
ward postcards with age (preferably between 9 and 17), 
address and one or two hobbies. 


Following the changes in the relevant provisions of 
the Education (Scotland), Act, 1946, by the Local 
Government (Scotland), Act, 1958, Mr. John S. Maclay, 
C.M.G., M.P., The Secretary of State for Scotland, has 
published the draft of Further Education (Scotland) 
Regulations, 1959, which he proposes to substitute for 
the Further Education (Scotland) Code, 1952, and the 
various Regulations under which grants are made to 
bodies concerned with the provision of facilities for 
further education other than education authorites. 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





PAY A VISIT TO BLANKENBERGE.—The most attractive seaside resort on 
the Belgian coast. Ask for details to : The Inquiry Office, Town Hall. 


LONDON, S.W.!.—St. Georges Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. VIC 8870. 
3 mins. Victoria, B.O.A.C., and Coach Station. H. and C., E. Fires, A.T.M. Radio. 
B. and B. I6s. Props.: Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


NEWSTYLE FAMILY HOLIDAYS. Economical, Exciting, Free-and-Easy. 
Travel, Eat and Sleep in a new Volkswagon Microbus Conversion. Off-season rates 
April, May. Caracar Hire, 2a, Pennant Mews, W.8. Western 7820. 


LLANDUDN O—Wilton Private Hotel, South Parade. Overlooking pier. Excellent 
cuisine. H. and C. all bedrooms. Send for brochure. Tel. : 6086. 


ST. IVES, Cornwall, for ideal holidays. 
Moderate terms. Ockwell, ‘‘ Grendore,”’ 


Good food, comfortable accommodation. 
Ayr, St. Ives. (Phone 665). 


ALL DATES OPEN. Comfortable Flat 2 B/R Acc 4-6 persons, also Bedsitter 
B/B 2-3 persons. Car space. Pets acc. | min. beach. R. Heare, ‘* Brongolds,’’ Beach 
Road, Bacton, Norwich, Norfolk. 


CLIFTONVILLE—Rhonallea Hotel, Edgar Road, Thanet 23648. 
Good Holiday assured. 50 rooms, radio, dancing, licensed. 


Everything tops. 
7-10 gns. C.S.C.A. 


Recommended. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Chine Grange Hotel, West Cliff, Phone 3021. 3 mins. 
sea and shops. Surrounded by pine trees, good food, homely comfort. Car Park. 


Personal supervision. Moderate Terms. Brochure on request. 

PONY TREKKING HOLIDAYS at the Rob Roy Highland Motel, Aberfoyle, 
Perthshire. Luxury Chalets, Comfortable Lounges, Ballroom, Tennis, Golf, Fishing, 
Putting. Brochure on Request. Phone: Aberfoyle 245. 


FOLKESTONE.—‘“‘ST. GERMAIN ”’ PRIVATE HOTEL, 52 Earls Avenue. 
Tel. : 51469. Adjoining Leas Promenade. H. and C. Central heating. Excellent food. 
C.S.C.A. recommended. Parking. From 6 to 8 gns. 


TREMARNE GUEST HOUSE, Mevagissey, Cornwall. 
looking sea. Excellent cuisine. Modern cons. throughout. 
Parking. 


Phone: 213. Over- 
Club Licence. Free 


BONCHURCH, 1.0.W.—The Lake Hotel. A.A. and R.A.C. For the perfect 
holiday. Sea and Country. Varied menus. Comfort. Club License, T.V. Room. 
Open all year. Brochure sent. 7} gns.—9} gns. VENTNOR 613. 


LOCH LOMOND.—Private Island. Quiet holiday. 1957 ‘‘Eccles’’ 4-berth 
caravan. Boating. Fishing. Except August. Hewitt, Inchfad, Balmaha, Stirlingshire. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Pier Hotel, Boscombe. Good food, comfortable bedrooms. 
Sea views. Central heating. Lift. Car Park. Brochure on request. 


FURNISHED FLATS, houses, bungalows, chalets, house-boats, cruisers, yachts. 
Buy ‘Self Catering Holidays ’’ complete guide, articles, competitions. Is. 6d 
Bookstalls. By post, 4d. extra. K. Harding, 176, Bridgewood Road, Worcester Park. 


JERSEY, Channel Islands, ideal for holidays. 
Close to sea and town. Write for brochure. 


“White Heather "’ Hotel, Millbrook, 


DELIGHTFUL [3th Century Farmhouse accommodation, all mod. cons. Bed, 
breakfast and evening meal. Two miles from sea. Brochure, Mrs. Ward, Holyford 
Farm, Colyton, Devon. 


“ ASHMEAD ” Guest House, Torrs Park, lifracombe, Devon. Select area. Scenic 
town, marine, country walks. Every comfort. Reasonable. Brochure. 





DEVON.—Country house, extensive views, sunny position, easy distance 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, Haldon-Moors Dartmoor. B. and B., Packed 
lunch. Dinner. Free parking. 6—8} gns. Chorley, Haldon House, 
Dunchideock, Exeter. Tel. : Kennford 483. 











BEARLEY AGRICULTURAL HOLIDAY CAMP 
Bearley, near Stratford upon Avon 
For a free and easy, care-free country holiday. Shop and Post Office: 
Dance Hall. Licensed Club. Agricultural work entirely optional. 
THE HOLIDAY WITH A DIFFERENCE 
(Four miles from Stratford-upon-Avon) 
Write for illustrated Brochure 
(No persons under seventeen years of age can be accommodated) 











HIGH CLASS CARAVANS AT 
RHYL AND BARMOUTH 


COMFORTABLE FLATLETS ON THE SEA FRONT 
AT RHYL 


Write, "phone or call ; 


CARALET CO., 64, WEST PARADE, RHYL 
Phone: RHYL 2600 











| MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


THEATRICAL AND FANCY DRESS.—Artistic, fresh, accurate, 
Moderate charges. Black Lion Costumes, 25, Sommerville Road. 
Bristol, 7. Telephone: 41345 








FILMSTRIPS.—Over 3,000 titles for sale or return. Subjects from 
| over 20 producers from one source. Catalogue free. See below. 





16mm. SOUND FILM HIRE LIBRARY. — Educational and 
entertainment subjects. Discount and block booking reductions. 
Nearly 1,000 titles. Write now for fully illustrated colour catalogue 
free. John King (Films) Ltd., Film House, Brighton. 25918. 





MABEL EYLES (Duplicating, Shorthand, Typing, Translating), 
395, Hornsey Road, N.19 (MOU 1701). 





FISH SUPPLIES 








‘Ea BUY FISH DIRECT 


~~ from Grimsby. Send for weekly price list posted 

several days in advance. Fish sent carriage paid express 

passenger train service, packed in free non-returnable boxes. 
THE MEDINA FISH COMPANY LTD., 


RIBY STREET, GRIMSBY. (EST. 50 YEARS). 
Suppliers to Catering establishments for half century. 














S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.1 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 830! (Ten Lines) 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF WOOD AND METALWORK, TOOLS 
AND MACHINERY FREE TO HEADMASTERS AND INSTRUCTORS 











SPECIAL SALES SERVICE 
ALL MAKES. GUARANTEES. Attractive Credit Terms. 


Carpets, Tape Recorders, |5°,. Furniture, Washing Machines, Refrigerators, 
Radios, Television, Fires, Cameras, Typewriters, 12}°,. Furs, Watches and 
Clocks, 20%. Upholstered furniture to order, 20°. Lighting fittings, 25%. 
Sports Goods, 10°. Cars, 8°;,. Quality holidays abroad. 
Order by phone, post or call. Free delivery in Greater London. 
Order Offices: 416, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1. 
Tel.: CHA 2270. 











Kilns, Kilns, and more Kilns 


the best come from 


CATTERSON-SMITH 


Leading makers for over 35 years 


Write for details to: 
R. M. CATTERSON-SMITH LTD., 
Exhibition Grounds, Wembley, Middx., 
also 


Potters’ Wheels and Banding Wheels 


-conidaiahdcttenaiiaiiaiaseaiaeddnadiiaabbiiel 


The subscription to 
The School Government Chronicle 
is 13/6 per year post free. 
. Orders should be sent to the Publisher, School Government 
Chronicle, 24 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 
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DOUBLE TIER ; 
HOT CUPBOARD 1 


Models available for gas or electric 
heating. Vitreous enamelled, with 
stainless steel or stainless alloy top. 
Sizes : 2-ft.; 4-ft.; 6-ft. 


BOILING PAN 


Gas or electric. Single and 
dual purpose. Capacity 10-40 gallons. 
70 to 212 F. in 60 minutes (10 gal. 
capacity). Vitreous enamel finish with 
Chromium plated fittings 


STERILISING SINKS DE LUXE » 


G.| Gas Models AO 30 (D) MODEL 

G.2 Gas Models AO 30 (B) 

G.3 Electric Models AO 30 (E) ! 

G.4 Electric Models AO 30 (C) RINSING AND WASH UP SINKS 


Essentials comply with M. of E. requirements Size : 36-in. by 24-in. by 18-in. or special sizes to order 
but refinements include fully insulatea stove Strong, galvanised after made, wire mesh baskets for 


and enamelled outer casing. plates, cups and cutlery. 


*Write for detailed literature 





BLACK &\W/nL 2 (ACCRINGTON) LTD. HAGG WORKS, ACCRINGTON. 


Telephone : A@Crington 3297/8: 3399 





London Office: Suffolk House, 5, Laurence F osuntney Hill, London, E.C.4 Tel. : Mansion House 5931 


Birmingham Office: 171, Gravelly {! 1, Erdington, Birmingham. Tel. : Erdington 1749 
B.W.16 
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